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In view of the popular interest that attaches to the 
whole subject of Bible Revision just now, there is a 
peculiar timeliness in the paper on that theme read 
by Dr. Chambers before the General Presbyterian 
Council, and given in full to our readers this week. 
Dr. Chambers is a prominent member of the Old 
Testament Company of the Revision Committee, and 
speaks with an understanding of all the facts involved. 

There is a great deal of loose talk about the Sun- 
day-school keeping children away from the pastor’s 
preaching. But how is it on the other side? Does 
the average minister’s preaching keep church-members 
away-from Sunday-school? There are a great many 
church-members who never go to Sunday-school, and 
who seem to think that if they hear a reasonable 
number of sermons they can get along without Bible 
study. For our part, we do not think that it would 
be well to give up the preaching services in the hope 
of thereby compelling Bible study ; but we do think 
that the habit ‘of church-members in staying away 
from Sunday-school is greatly to be deplored, and 
ought to be stopped in some way. 








If any one is desirous of giving to his work, what- 
ever it may be, a lasting quality, let him put into it 
the vital element of a purpose to benefit others, 
rather than any selfish plan of attracting attention 
to himself or his performance. When a man spends 
his toil with the design of making people praise him 
for his cleverness or boldness, or with the scarcely 
Jess selfish hope of drawing notice to his work for its 


merely superficial qualities, he may succeed in keep- 
ing his doings in the public eye for a time, but ulti- 
mate failure and obscurity are sure to come. A 
recent writer speaks with fitting severity of the 
“ coiners of fine phrases, who tax their ingenuity to 
make their mode of saying a thing more remarkable 
than the thing said,—men who play with words for 
the sake of the words ;” and goes on to say that no 
one who seeks to attract attention to himself, rather 
than to impress his thoughts, as elevating and puri- 
fying forces, upon his fellow-men, can ever get a 
lasting literary renown. So it is in every depart- 
ment of work,—there is not even worldly success, 
for any length of time, in mere polish, or veneering, 
or oddity, or extravagance. Those who put a moral 
force into their laber are those who alone can do 
telling work,—work that is good now, and will be good. 
after the worker shall have passed from this life. 

The question of prime importance to you is not, 
Are you a Christian? but, Is Jesus Christ your Sav- 
iour? These two questions may seem to aim at the 
same point ; but they involve very different processes 
of mind in their answering ; and herein consists the 
superiority of the latter form over the former. Your 
hope of salvation must rest not on what you are, but on 
what your Saviour is and does. If you look at your- 
self to find a ground of hope, you will never be satis- 
fied—unless you are deceived. But if you look at 
Jesus, you can see reason enough for hope. Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners—not 
Christians, but sinners. If you are a sinner, you 
may be sure that you are one of the very class Jesus 
Christ came to save. If as a sinner you trust your- 
self to Jesus Christ as the Saviour of sinners, he will 
not fail you: you may be sure of eternal safety. 
The question, Am I a Christian? has troubled many 
an anxious mind for weary years; and the more the 
inquirer has pondered it, the less hope there has 
seemed of its settling. But there need be no such 
trouble in settling the question, Is Jesus Christ my 
Saviour? Whom did Jesus Christ come to save? 
Are you one of that class? Do you want him to 
save you? Is he able todo so? Is he willing? Do 
you trust yourself to him? These are the questions 
for you. The more you look away from yourself, 
and the more you fix your gaze on Jesus, the firmer 
your ground of hope will be. There is a great deal 
of time wickedly wasted on self-examination that 
might be profitably given to the contemplation of the 
Saviour. 


Of all the captious criticisms that are made upon 
the Sunday-school, the strangest and the stupidest is 
the charge that it has somehow, in some degree, 
somewhere or at some time, interfered with or dimin- 
ished household religious instruction, or loosened and 
lessened the sense of parental responsibility for the 
| teaching and training of the young. The spirit of 
| this complaint is the old mob cry of the ignorant 
against “ labor-saving machinery ” as sure to diminish 
the demand for laborers, and to lower the rate of their 
wages. It has actually no basis in either philosophy 
or fact. Is idleness promoted in a community by 
the introduction of machinery? Are horses of less 
value than elsewhere in the immediate vicinity of a 
railroad? Is good home nursing interfered with by 
the visits and counsel of a physician? Is there leas 











of home study and of home teaching in a family 
where the children go to school five days in the week, 
than in one where they never seek learning outside ? 
Does attendance on public worship tend to diminish 
family religion and private prayer? Even if every 
one of these questions were to be answered in the 
affirmative, it would still be found asa matter of fact 
that parental instruction, and family religion, and 
household Bible study and Bible teaching, have been 
promoted most wonderfully in city and country, in 
Great Britain and America, in the homes of the 
godliest as well as of those who are but nominally 
Christians, since and through the introduction of the 
Sunday-school agency. Any examination of the 
statistics in this matter, any glance at or study of the 
history involved, is overwhelmingly convincing on 
this point. Whatever else is to be said against the 
Sunday-school, it cannot truthfully be denied that it 
has extended, increased, and advantaged household 
religion and family Bible study—multiplying its area 
and force, and improving its quality—say, five hun- 
dred fold. The uniform and unmistakable tendency 
of the Sunday-school in any and every community 
is in this direction. The man who conscientiously 
says anything else—whether he be bishop, theological 
professor, pastor, religious editor, or constitutional 
croaker—ought to be ashamed of himeelf for not 
knowing better about the facts concerning which he 
expresses himself. Say, if you will, that the Sunday- 
school has diminished the number of children’s sing- 
ing-books and story-books and picnics; but don’t, 
don’t say that it has lessened home Bible study ; for 
that is—bosh ! 





THE ESSENCE OF COURTESY. 


It has been said that the apostle Paul was a grand 
type of the Christian gentleman, and that his de- 
scription of charity, or love, in his first letter to the 
Corinthians, expresses the true spirit of Christian 
courtesy. There is truth in this estimate of St. 
Paul’s spirit and words; but it would not be fair to 
limit the emphasis or the exhibit of Christian cour- 
tesy to Paul’s writings, in the New Testament. It is 
sturdy old Peter who concludes a series of counsels 
to wives and husbands, and to all “ who are kept by 
the power of God through faith unto salvation,” 
with the specific injunction: “ Finally be ye all of 
one mind, having compassion one of another; love 
as brethren ; be pitiful; be courteous.” In fact, the 
exhibit of courtesy is inevitable where the Christian 
spirit is in fullest play; and all the teachings of the 
New Testament go to emphasize that spirit of un- 
selfishness, that sinking of self in a desire to pro- 
mote the comfort and welfare of others, which is the 
essence of all true courtesy. Where courtesy is 
lacking, the spirit of Christianity does not pervade 
the inner and control the outer man. Where real 
courtesy is apparent, there is so far an exhibit of a 
Christian spirit in the individual, or, at all events, of 
a Christian grace in his conduct. 

Good breeding, politeness, fine manners, are all 
included in the term “courtesy ;” but these are the 
expression of courtesy rather than its essence and 
inspiration. The essence of courtesy is unselfishness, 
the giving—in manner and word—the first place to 
another, rather than to one’s self. ‘“ Good breeding,” 
says one, “is made up of a multitude of petty sacri- 
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fices.” “True politeness,” says another, “is the 
spirit of benevolence showing itself in a refined way. 
It is the expression of good-will and kindness.” And 
fine manners, De Quincey says, consist “in two capi- 
tal features : first of all in respect of others ; secondly, 
in self-respect.” In illustration of the fascinating 
power of such manners, he tells dryly of a Scotch 
Presbyterian who, om visiting Paris, was so delighted 
with French courtesy that he was ready to question 
“whether even the sacrifice of Protestant purity, 
and the adoption of Popery, would not be a cheap 
price to pay, if by such changes it were possible to 
purchase these French advantages ” of kindly regard 
for one another’s ease and welfage. 
Good breeding, fine manners, politeness, courtesy, 
show themselves in what their possessor is ready to 
do for others, rather than in what he claims from 
others. Here is where the real article and its imita- 
tions are divergent. Many a man thinks to show 
good breeding by a dignified bearimg, by a stately or 
imposing manner, by an implied claim to attention 
and deference. He who has good breeding shows it 
without thinking to do so; shows it by his ease of 
manner, and by his instinctive attention to the feel- 
ings and interests of those with whom he comes in 
contact. Attractiveness of personal appearance, 
gracefulness in bearing, tastefulness in dress, elegance 
in manners, and carefulness in word and tone of 
voice, may all be found where there is no true cour- 
tesy. The very purpose on the part of their posses- 
sor to be thought well bred, to command respect, and 
to appear to advantage, may cause him or her to show 
a lack of good breeding, to fail of commanding 
respect, and to appear to anything but an advan- 
tage. On the other hand, there are ladies whose 
attractions of face and form are but slight, who care 
little for dress, who think nothing of mere manners, 
who are so unselfishly thoughtful of others in all 
their intercourse with them, that they are called “ just 
delightful ” by everybody who knows them. When 
they have callers, or when they are making calls, 
they have absolutely no thought about themselves, 
about their appearance, their modes ef expression, 
the impression they may make on others. They are 
for the time being absolutely given to those with 
whom they converse. They question and listen with 
enthusiastic interest ; they say kindly words because 
they feel kindly ; they avoid unpleasant subjects of 
mention, and they introduce topics that cannot but 
be welcome. Because they keep themselves out of 
sight they win respect, admiration, and affection, 
beyond all that they would dare hope for. Real 
courtesy is impossible except where self is lost sight 
and thought of. 
In seeking to be courteous, one must not mistake 
the form of courtesy for its spirit. True politeness 
is no more to be found in mere gracefulness of word 
and manner, than a fine complexion is to be secured 
by skillfully applied paint and powder. Discour- 
teousness is the prominent trait of some who think 
far more of seeming to be courteous than of seeming 
to be kindly. They are so intent ‘on showing them- 
selves to advantage, so under the sway of selfish mo- 
tives or of a false pride, so desirous of evidencing their 
independent judgment, that some of their smoothest 
spoken words give pain to those who hear them, or 
bring contempt on those who utter them. Politeness 


of manner is a very common accompaniment—it 


cannot be called a cover—of impoliteness of spirit. 
It deceives ‘no one. 


clothing dealer’s dummy. 


But perhaps you lack good-will. You are con- 


scious that you are selfish; that you cannot forget 
yourself; that you are unable to give others the first 
place in your thoughts and purposes—what then ? 
Why, even then you ought to know that you can 
never seem polite unless you seem unselfish. You 


must not talk about yourself. You must force your- 


It offends or disgusts many. 
True “ politeness is the outward garb of good-will.” 
If the good-will is lacking, the pretentious garb has 
no more of life in it than a suit of clothes on a 


You must study to find what will interest them, and 
bring that to the front. You must listen to their every 
word with the closest and heartiest attention you can 
bestow. ‘You must say kindly words to them about 
their affairs, or about those whom they love. You 
must have as the first thought in your mind the effort 
to give them comfort, and to convince them that you 
enjoy their society, and that you are under a sense of 
personal indebtedness to them for their presence and 
conversation. The very politicians who are most 
popular understand this truth, and act upon it. For 
the time being, they give those whom they meet the 
first place in their thoughts. They show that they 
remember them. They ask about their friends and 
their interests. They are so far courteous, and they 
have credit accordingly—as men who put themselves 
foremost in their intercourse with others never do 
have. There is no having even a show of politeness 
without a show of unselfish regard for others. 

But the only way of being truly courteous is by 
being truly unselfish. How can you be sure of hay- 
ing good breeding, fine manners, and politeness of 
word and conduct? Paul, the pattern Christian 
gentleman, gives answer: “Let nothing be done 
through strife or vain-glory; but in lowliness of 
mind let each esteem other better than themselves. 
Look not every man on his own things, but every 
man also on the things of others. Let this mind be 
in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.” If you fol- 
low this rule, you will not only seem courteous, but 
you will be so. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are singing books for almost every line of Chris- 
tian service; for Sunday-schools; for prayer-meetings ; 
for missionary meetings; for temperance meetings. An 
Illinois subscriber, seeking light on this point, asks : 

Can you tell me whether there is any book published of mis- 
sionary hymns for children? or any book of missionary hymns? 
If there is, where I can get it? We are starting a children’s 
missionary band, and have no singing books that are suitable. 
We don’t know where to getany. I take The Sunday School 
Times, and see that you answer questions there, Not knowing 
where else to get the information, I write to you. 

Miss E. 8. Coles, of Scotch Plains, New Jersey, has 
published The Mission Band Hymnal, a pretty collection 
of hymns for this purpose. It contains about eighty 
hymns. No music is given, but appropriate tunes are 
referred to. It is furnished in paper at fifteen cents, and 
in cloth at twenty-five cents. 


A truth that is denied or doubted by one reader or 
hearer often comes home as undeniable to another. This 
is a satisfaction when we are declaring a truth that fails 
of universal acceptance—and every important truth is 
sure of such failure. Recently we pointed out the re- 
semblance of Martha to Lot in restless distrust, and 
emphasized the sin of worrying. For this we were criti- 
cised by some. And now there comes a communication 
from Harrisburg, headed, “ That’s So,” which reads as 
follows : 


I cannot but think that the criticisms of your comment on 
the character of Martha must proceed from calm, well-poised 
souls, who have no experimental acquaintance with the demon 
ef worry. The spectator who follows with contemplative eye 
the flight of the arrow, may misjudge the accuracy of the aim. 
But the target, if it were a conscious being, would know in- 
fallibly when it was struck. I am the target in this case. As 
I read your words I seemed to hear the arrow singing right to 
its mark in my own conscious experience. One of the beset- 
ments of my temperament is the propensity to worry and fret. 
The manifestation of this tendency is recorded among the tra- 
ditions of my earliest childhood, as related by my mother. I 
add my experience to your judgment in testimony and warning 
against this evil as a very bane to Christian experience, a 
weighty drag upon the soul’s progress in the divine life. It is 
out of the furnace flames of a sore experience that I utter my 
“Amen” to your injunctions against the indulgence of this sin. 


There are four different plans of Bible study which 


the discussion over uniform lessons for the Sunday-school. 
One plan is to take the personal Christ as the central 


theme of study, and to group all lessons about his story 
in prophecy and in history. This plan is favored by 
those who would have the lessons arranged according to 
the Church Year, and by others. A second plan is to 
take a system of doctrines and conform the lessons to 
that. This plan has favor with those who would give 





self to think about those whom you would impress. 





the catechisms and creeds of their several denominations 


a foremost place. A third plan is to look at practical 
duties as all important, and to select lessons which empha- 
size particular duties in their order. This plan is advo- 
cated by those who would give temperance and Sabbath- 
keeping and missions and reverence and chastity and 
honesty and truthfulness a distinctive and separate place 
in the lesson schédules. A fourth plan is to take the 
Bible as a book; and to study it with a purpose of finding 
out what it teaches. This plan has been adopted in the 
selection of lessons thus far by the International Lesson 
Committee. This plan we are in favor of. We claim 
that by this plan we can teach the story of Jesus Christ, 
and all Scripture doctrines, and all practical duties. 
Because of our adherence to this plan, we have refused 
to turn aside from systematic Bible study, in order to 
take up lessons on any special topic for an exclusive 
place in the International schedule. But those who are 
advocates of one or another of the other plans, are dis- 
posed to think that by our refusal to accept their theory 
of Bible study we directly reflect upon the subject of study 
proposed by them. An illustration of this is given in 
the following note from a well-known Presbyterian pastor 
in the Northwest : 

I wish to say frankly that while your course in reference to 
the temperance lessons may be approved by some, there are 
many of your readers who cannot but regard it with pain. I 
think if you had heard Joseph Cook’s remarks in reference to 
your course at Chautauqua last August, and the emphatic 
endorsement of the six thousand who heard him, you would be 
a little inclined, at least, to reconsider your position. When 
the production of beer alone is increasing at the rate of ten per 
cent. per annum, those who have anything to do with the moral 
training of this country cannot afford to occupy an equivocal 
position on this question. 

And The Sunday School Times does not “occupy an 
equivocal position on this question,” as its readers very 
well know. It is an advocate not of temperance merely, 
but of total abstinence from everything that can intoxicate. 
It opposes even the most moderate use as a beverage of 
all alcoholic drinks, from rum to hop bitters and Mil- 
waukee beer, and also of opium and tobacco. It would 
shut these liquors from the table and from the kitchen, and 
these narcotics from common use anywhere. It would 
have physicians more cautious in prescribing any of them 
as a medicine than in prescribing strychnine or prussic 
acid. And its views on this subject it believes to be 
sound, sensible, scriptural. It desires to press them con- 
stantly ; and it finds opportunities to press them a great 
deal oftener than once in thirteen weeks. And as to this 
idea of breaking up a plan of systematic Bible study in 
order to say that four Sundays in a year are given to the 
temperance cause, The Sunday School Times does not 
“occupy an equivocal position.” It is opposed squarely 
and teetotally to the whole thing. It will neither be 
driven nor coaxed into it. Six thousand people or six 
thousand times six thousand cheering or jeering about it 
will not make it turn from its position—although it is all 
the time ready as now to “ reconsider,” and thereby to 
become reconfirmed in, its position. Total abstinence is 
not to be taught by merely taking a passage of Scripture 
which a committee of men, or of women, label a temper- 
ance lesson, and laying it before the Sunday-school 
teachers of this country. If a minister or a teacher is 
opposed to total abstinence, and in favor of moderate 
drinking—as a great many are—he will find ways of 
showing that total abstinence is not directly enjoined in 
nine out of ten of the passages brought forward by such 
a committee. But The Sunday School Times sees to it 
that ministers and teachers who read its columns shall 
have the duty of total abstinence pressed upon their 
notice as a legitimate deduction from the teachings of 
the Bible more than four times a year. Look, for ex- 
ample, at one of the lessons selected by a temperance 
committee for the Sunday-schools of America in 1880: 
“Defeat through drunkenness”—1 Kings 20:°1-21! 
What are the patent lessons from that selection to a 
teacher who was not in favor of total abstinence? The 
facts presented in it are, that because the king of Syria 
and his captains were drunk they could not defeat the 
host of Israel. Moral: If you are going to war with the 
Lord’s people, keep sober and you may thrash them. Or, 
When the enemies of the Lord come against us, we ought 
to hope that they will be drunk, so that we can whip 


have had their strong advocates, from the beginning of | them. And that is the means proposed to reduce the 


manufacture of beer! At times like these, “ those who 
have anything to do with the moral training of this coun- 
try, cannot afford to occupy an equivocal position on 
this question.” We want our position well understood. 
We propose to teach the Bible in its course; and when- 
ever we see a fair chance, we shall strike a blow for 
total abstinence—whether the Committees call it “‘ Tem- 
perance Sunday” or not. And, our word for it, we shall 





see a chance for such a blow oftener than once a quarter ! 
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ABOVE THE STORM. 
BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


Last eve, the thunder-clouds were black, 
The crimson lightning cleft the sky. 
Before the wind, the gathering rack 
Of awful storm rolled by. 


The drifted masses heavier grew, 
And keener flashed each fiery dart, 

Till one, with sudden sword-thrust, threw 
The lurid clouds apart. 


And thus revealed, serene and far, 
Unvexed in its high heaven of peace, 
A lamp of God, a shining star, 
Whose glory did not cease. 


Though ’neath it surged the tempest’s wrath, 
And poured the rain in angry flood ; 

No wild commotion reached its path, 
Nor jarred its tranquil mood. 


O soul perturbed, be like the star, 
Dwell grandly in the upper spheres. 

Above time’s strifes, God’s mercies are, 
And Love’s eternal years. 


Trust thou the Lord, through manifold 
Experience of loss and ill ; 

These pass away as tales are told, 
His grace abideth still. 





WILL THE REVISION SUCCEED ?* 


BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D., 
Of the Bible Revision Committee. 

The Authorized Version was first printed in 1611, and 
in the course of a single generation succeeded in displac- 
ing all its rivals and becoming the acknowledged English 
representative of the original Scriptures. This position 
it has maintained until the present time. Yet during 
the last two centuries many attempts have been made to 
alter or to supersede it in whole or in part, both by indi- 
viduals and by companies of men, and no small amount 
of time and pains has been employed in these efforts, 
None of them, however, have succeeded. Neither the 
character or position of their authors, nor the degree of 
learning, judgment, and taste they have displayed, was 
able to give these amended versions anything more than 
a partial and temporary circulation. They soon passed 
into entire oblivion, or were consulted only by scholars, 
while the old book daily acquired a stronger hold upon 
the confidence and affection of English-speaking Chris- 
tians. Hence many have been led to believe that it 
would be always impossible to make a change, and when 
they pointed to the unbroken experience of two hundred 
and fifty years it seems hard to resist their conclusion. 
Yet an organized effort for a thorough revision has now 
been carried on for ten years, and, so far as the New 
Testament is concerned, has nearly finished its work. 
Nor is there any doubt that the enterprise will in a few 
years be completed. 

Will it succeed? That is, will it gain popular favor, 
and in the course of time supplant the existing Bible, so 
as to be recognized by different lands and variant com- 
munions as the proper English expression of God’s most 
holy word? Of course, such a question cannot be decided 
in advance, the wisest of men not having the gift of 
prophecy. Yet there are several circumstances which 
encourage a favorable view of the prospect. The object 
of this paper is to set forth these with as much fullness as 
our limits permit. 

1. The work is needed. The excellence of the Author- 
ized Version is very great, as is shown by the fact of its 
early, widespread, and long-continued acceptance by 
those for whom it was made, and by the result of a care- 
ful comparison with any other version, ancient or modern. 
Still it is not perfect, nor so nearly perfect as it might be, 
as may be seen by turning the pages of any even mode- 
rately critical commentary, where every chapter shows 
corrections judged necessary in order to bring out fully 
and fairly the sense of the original. This fact is not 
owing to any want of learning in King James’s translators 
(as has sometimes been ignorantly said), or to dogmatic 
prejudices or party spirit. They were among the most 
learned men of a learned age, and represented among 
themselves all the phases of Protestant faith which then 
prevailed in England. But many of the most valuable 
and helpful of the ancient versions of the Scriptures were 
inaccessible to them, and others were possessed only in a 
very uncritical and unsatisfactory form. And they 
labored under other disadvantages peculiar to the period 
in which they lived. The science of biblical criticism 
was unknown in their day, and modern philology had 
only begun that advance which has been so extraordinary. 
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Sacred geography and archaeology were in their infancy, 
and lexicography was far from the rigidly scientific form 
it has of late assumed. And there were very few severely 
critical commentaries. It was therefore not possible in 
the nature of things for the men of that day, however 
learned, or acute, or pious, to make as exact a determina- 
tion of the meaning of the Hebrew and Greek as is at 
the present time within the reach of much inferior men. 
To deny this, is to deny that any actual benefit has 
accrued to exegetical knowledge from the labors of scores 
upon scores of scholars throughout Christendom, prose- 
cuted for generations in the zealous search for truth. 
Moreover, the changes of our language, although less 
obvious than in any other book of the same period, are 
still many, and sometimes annoying, so that King James’s 
version is by no means to us what it was to its first 
readers, Some words have become obsolete, and others 
have altered their meaning, in several instances (such 
as “let,” “by and by,” etc.), so much so as to signify 
the exact opposite of what they once expressed. These 
archaisms are not offensive to the scholar, because they 
are at once understood by him, and are interesting in 
themselves as memorials of a past age; but to the common 
reader they are unintelligible, and therefore injurious, 
making the Bible an unknown book, or, what is worse, 
misrepresenting its meaning. 

It is apparent, then, that there is a real and not a fancied 
need in the case. The English Bible should represent 
the present state of the language, and the present stage 
of critical and exegetical investigation. The ordinary 
reader should be placed as far as possible on a level with 
the scholar in consulting its pages, at least so far as that 
end can be reached by accurate and idiomatic translation, 
and especially in the numerous cases in which there is 
substantial agreement among the learned both as to the 
incorrectness of the common version, and as to the way 
in which the proper correction should be made. 

2. The revision will be based on an improved text, The 
text employed by King James's translators was derived 
from few manuscripts, and those of a late date, and 
abounds with admitted imperfections. These it has been 
the province of biblical criticism to discover and remove, 
and for centuries the labors of learned men have been 
devoted to this end. It is estimated that there are about 
four hundred cases in which the sense of a passage is 
affected by the reading that is taken, but comparatively 
only a few are important. Still it is desirable that we 
should have as pure a text as possible, and the common 
reader should have a reasonable assurance that the book 
he reads is free from corruptions. An immaculate text 
is, of course, out of the question. But critical helps 
have become so abundant that in a majority of cases men 
are able to conclude, with a good degree of confidence, 
what was originally written. The revision, therefore, 
will exhibit what, in the concurrent judgment of its 
authors, is the nearest possible approach to the very 
words which holy men of old used in declaring the will 
of God. Some have opposed the movement on this very 
ground, claiming that the matter is still too uncertain for 
any such course, and that the part of wisdom is to wait 
for further light. But considering what has been done 
in this field, what rich materials have been gathered, how 
carefully the comparative value of authorities has been 
estimated, how far the principles of textual criticism 
have become settled, and how general is the agreement of 
the ablest critics on the more important questions, there 
is small reason for apprehending any discoveries in the 
future which will throw the past into the shade. The 
most interesting and momentous recovery of the present 
century was the Sinaitic manuscript, and too much credit 
can hardly be given to its discoverer and editor, Tischen- 
dorf; yet the chief use of that precious uncial has been 
not so much to furnish new readings of any portion of 
the text, as to give evidence in favor of one or other of 
the readings already known, and occasionally, where the 
existing evidence was balanced, to add enough to turn 
the scale. It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that 
little could be gained by delay. Something, no doubt, 
may be acquired in the course of the next century. But 
meanwhile it is surely of profit to use what has already 
been settled, and to make our Bible represent, in some 
degree at least, the achievements of modern biblical 
criticism. In the main body of the work the requisite 
corrections can be directly introduced, while in all the 
more important cases a statement of the rival text can be 
added in the margin, where it is of equal, or nearly equal, 
value. In this way the unlearned reader may be taught 
how the case stands in any given passage, and can have 
upon it the opinion of a large number of British and 





American scholars, In many cases he will be saved 
from the danger of taking the mere mistakes of tran- 
scribers for the words of evangelists and apostles, or even 
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of our Lord himself, while in others he will discern a 
new beauty and vigor in the turn given to an important 
utterance by the alteration or addition of a very few 
words, He may regret to part with passages such as the 
well-known text of the three witnesses ‘in 1 John, but 
the loss will be abundantly compensated by gains in 
other directions. 

8. The origin of the enterprise will commend it to 
public favor. Previous efforts in the same direction have 
been due to individuals or to small companies of men 
acting without any official or ecclesiastical sanction. 
Hence they were naturally regarded with distrust, and 
often failed to secure the degree of attention to which 
their merits entitled them. In the present instance the 
source of the movement challenges, not to say commands, 
universal respect. It comes from the larger of the two 
provinces of the Church of England, the eldest daughter 
of the Anglican Reformation, and the lineal descendant 
of the devout and learned scholars who came together 
at the call of King James. The way had been prepared 
by numerous discussions in books and periodicals, and 
the conviction was gradually diffusing itself among the 
reflecting upon both sides of the Atlantic that the time 
had come for a new and thorough revision of the English 
Scriptures. Still there was hesitation and uncertainty as 
to the mode of procedure, and it was not obvious at a 
glance who should assume the initiative. At this junc- 
ture the convocation of Canterbury took the matter up, 
and, after due deliberation, settled upon a plan of action 
marked with great wisdom and a very catholic spirit. 
Then it became apparent that a great point had been 
gained; for although the convocation of York declined 
to co-operate, still the enterprise had a sanction of the 
highest character, one that precluded at the outset any 
idea of local, petty or selfish aims, and gave assurance 
that whatever was done would be of such a nature as to 
merit the most careful and candid consideration. Of 
course, no one supposes that all the wisdom on this sub- 
ject is confined to the province of Canterbury ; but it is un- 
deniable that the position, prestige and relations of the 
convocation of that province make it the most fitting of 
all religious bodies in English-speaking Christendom to 
inaugurate a work of such difficulty, delicacy, and 
importance. And when the revisers, whether British or 
American, are asked by what authority they assumed the 
duty they have taken upon them, they are able to givea 
very prompt and satisfactory answer. It is not strange 
therefore that the Christian public give to the effort far 
more attention than has ever been shown to any like 
undertaking in former years, and are disposed to antici- 
pate a favorable issue. And this the more because, while 
the revision originated in the Church of England, its 
execution is by no means confined to that branch of the 
church catholic. On the contrary, every precaution 
has been used to render it 

4, Unsectarian. Members of all the leading bodies of 
Protestant Christians have been invited to take part in 
the work, and are found cordially and actively co-opera- 
ting in its accomplishment. Churchman and Dissenter, 
Prelatist and Presbyterian, Independent and Methodist, 
Baptist and Pedobaptist, the Anglican, the Lutheran, 
and the Reformed, they who emphasize divine sovereignty 
and they who put the stress on human freedom, they who 
see only unity in the Godhead and they who recognize 
plurality as well as unity, appear alike in the lists of the 
men employed. However widely differing in other 
respects, they agree in regarding the Bible as God’s most 
holy word, the one rule of religious faith, the one norm 
of human duty; and their single aim is to make the 
version the most exact reflection possible of the thought, 
the spirit, and the expression of the original. Their 
work, therefore, cannot bear the stamp of a sector a 
party. It will not be colored by the views of any par- 
ticular school. In its freedom from scholastic or denomi- 
national prejudices, it will resemble, or even excel, the 
noble simplicity of the authorized version. I say excel, 
for evgn that great work was tinged, no doubt uncon- 
sciously, by the familiarity of its authors with the Latin 
Vulgate; but in the present case the concurrent action 
of so many revisers of different names is a security that 
even accidental error of this kind will be guarded against, 
and that, whatever other faults may be found, there will 
be none due to sectarian bias. If this be so, the revision 
will retain what has long been the glory of the authorized 
version—that it was the one bond of union among all 
Protestant Christians, and the common standard of their 
faith. It is quite true that there will be some disappoint- 
ment, Corrections of the text or amendments of the 
translation will occasionally deprive a controversialist of 
some passages to which he has been accustomed to 
appeal in support of his particular views, and he will 
feel like a man whose supporting staff has suddenly been 
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wrenched from his hand. But it is likely that what is 
lost in one direction will be regained in atiother; or even 
if this be not so, the evil will not be confined to any one 
class, but extended to all; so that in the general result 
each man will find himself as well able to establish his 
own views from the revision as he was from the Authorized 
Version. In any event, he will be sure that whatever 
disadvantage he may suffer is not from any intentional 
obliquity on the part of the revisers. 

5. The infernational feature of the work is another 
ground of encouragement. The enterprise was begun 
beyond sea in 1870, but in the next year an Ameri- 
can committee of co-operation was organized; and since 
1872 the two committees have been at work in constant 
correspondence with each other, having the same princi- 
ples and pursuing the same objects. The advantage of 
this arrangement is obvious. It gives the American 
people a direct participation in the authorship of the 
work, so that when completed it will not come to them 
burdened with any prejudice as the sole product of a 
foreign land. On the contrary, America will be able to 
welcome it as a revision in the preparation of which its 
own children have borne an honorable and useful part. 
For it cannot be in vain that from twenty to thirty addi- 
tional laborers have been engaged in the work, and the 
less so as the joint conclusions of one committee have con- 
stantly been compared with those of the other. In this 
way the workings of different minds, and repeated re- 
visions of the results obtained, have greatly diminished 
the chances of error. Indeed, the larger the number of 
persons employed, provided they have opportunity to 
meet and compare their results, the less the likelihood 
of their work being disfigured by one-sided views or 
individual caprice. It is true that this advantage of per- 
sonal conference has been purchased on our side of the 
water at the cost of limiting the selection of revisers to 
those persons whose residence was within easy reach of 
New York, where the sessions of the committee are held, 
thus excluding not a few scholars whose co-operation 
would have been very desirable. Still the gain has been 
worth its cost. 

The international character of the revision has been an 
advantage also in respect to the language employed. 
There are found in Britain and Americacertain differences 
of usage which obtain among all classes, even the most 
cultivated. For example, the word corn here always 
denotes maize, but in Great Britain it is used as precisely 
equivalent to what we call grain. In all such cases it lies 
with the American committee to bring forward the fact 
of the variant usage, so that, if possible, ambiguities may 
be avoided, and a version secured which shall express 
the same thing to the British and the American reader. 
In the case of those words in which one usage must be 
sacrificed to the other, it is not easy to say beforehand 
which should give way ; but it is certain that, whatever 
conclusion is reached, it will not be through ignorance 
of opposing claims or lack of due consideration. The 
interests of the fifty millions on this side of the Atlantic 
will not be lightly disregarded ; nor, on the other hand, 
will the heirlooms of the language as preserved in the 
country of its birth, be surrendered without reason. Of 
course, entire satisfaction to both parties is hardly to be 
expected, but it is certain that no effort will be spared 
to do justice to all claims. And if this can be made 
apparent to the impartial observer, he will be inclined 
to welcome a revision which is not only undenomina- 
tional, but also international, and suited for every merid- 
jan around the globe where the English language is 
spoken. 

6. The work of the revisers is unhampered in every re- 
spect. The translators of the Authorized Version were 
restricted by authority in regard to certain terms which 
had become consecrated by long usage. No such restric- 
tion is laid upon the persons now engaged. The entire 
volume from beginning to end is put before them, and 
they are at liberty to use their best judgment in relation 
to every part of it, including the text, the division of the 
parts, and the marginal renderings. They are expected 
to study the versions ancient and modern, and eepecially 
the various English translations, but ultimately the 
inspired original is to be the guide, and the first requisite 
in all cases is fidelity. The revisers are responsible to 
God, and not to any man or set of men, nor have they 
any concern with consequences as to the way in which 
the revision may affect any church or party. Their duty 
i: to put the reader in possession of the truest, fairest, 
most idiomatic English expression of the living oracles. 
They need call no man master, nor bear allegiance to any 
school or tradition. They work in no fetters of any kind, 
and are dependent only upon that good Spirit without 
whose influence no permanent service can be rendered to 
the cause of truth. This fact will give weight to the 





final result, since it will be regarded as the conclusion of 
various minds working independently on the same great 
theme, and at last by free conference coming to a repre- 
sentation in which all can heartily unite. This, indeed, 
is no guarantee against the existence of any error, but 
it certainly does cut off what in all previous translations 
of the Scripture has been a fruitful source of imperfec- 
tion, and sometimes an impassable barrier against any 
improvement. 

7. Yet the revision is conservative. With all its free- 
dom from arbitrary restrictions it is a revision and not a 
new translation of the Bible. It gladly accepts as its basis 
the Authorized Version, whose excellencies are so many 
and so great, and it has for its fundamental principle the 
rule to make no change except such as is required by 
conscientious fidelity to the original. And when such 
change is made, it is to be as far as possible in the lan- 
guage of the period when our version appeared. It 
would be proper to adopt this course as a mere matter of 
policy ; for no thoroughly new translation, no matter how 
skillfully made, could ever expect to supersede a book so 
dear to the hearts of the people, and s0 enshrined in 
precious memories, as the old Bible. Every such attempt 
is foredoomed to failure. But even if this were not the 
case, if the book stood only upon its intrinsic merits 
without regard to any ancestral recollections, the proper 
course would still be the same. For by common consent 
the language of King James’s version is wholly unequaled 
in its simplicity, strength, ease, elegance, and rhythm. It 
has long been a standard of grave and reverend speech, 
compelling the admiration even of those who had no sym- 
pathy with its contents or itsaim. No improvement here 
is deemed desirable, or even possible. The aim, therefore, 
of the revision, is to leave untouched all that makes the 
glory and attractiveness of the existing Bible, and only 
to remove the defects which have in any way arisen, 
whether from original oversight or from the imperfect 
state of criticism and exegesis at the time, or from the 
gradual changes to which every living tongue is liable. 
The plan, therefore, is conservative in the best sense of 
the term, retaining all that ought to be retained, and 
amending only what imperatively requires amendment. 
The new book will produce no unpleasant jar in the 
reader or hearer, since in form and tone and rhythm it 
will be the same as the old; and the two can be used side 
by side without inconvenience. The only difference will 
be that the corrections and explanations in which the 
msjority of the learned now agree will be put into the 
text, instead of being left to be made by the oral exposi- 
tion of the pulpit, or by the innumerable printed he!ps 
and commentaries which are to be found everywhere. 
The sure guarantee against any extravagance in this 
direction is the fact that among the rules laid down for 
the guidance of the revisers is one which requires that, 
in the final action of the committee, no change from the 
common version shall be carried unless by a vote of two- 
thirds. 

8. The revised Bible will be distinguished by its uni- 
formity. In this respect the authorized is sadly deficient. 
In many cases the same proper name is spelled in two 
or even three different ways, and the reader is bewildered, 
if not seriously led astray. Or, again, the same Hebrew 
or Greek word is variously rendered when there is no 
reason, rhetorical or logical, for the variation, and some- 
times when the force or the elegance of the passage 
depends upon the preserving of uniformity. This is 
owing partly to the fact that King James’s revision was 
executed by six different companies whose results were 
not carefully co-ordinated; partly to the feeling of the 
translators that identity of words would “savour more 
of curiosity than of wisdom;” and somewhat also to 
their habit of following the preceding versions made at 
different times, and by different persons, in regard to 
proper names and old ecclesiastical terms. All this is 
changed in the new revision. The aim of its authors is 
so to regulate the work as neither to confound things 
that differ nor to create differences where they do not 
exist. They therefore seek in all cases where anything 
depends upon the matter to render a Hebrew or Greek 
word by the same English term, and, if possible, not to 
employ one English word to render two different words 
of the original. If this be successfully carried out, an 
English concordance will be far more trustworthy than 
it now is or can be, for it will enable the unlearned 
reader to trace the history and use of a word with great 
certainty. The revisers are the more likely to accom- 
plish this because instead of six companies they are 
divided into only two,—one entrusted with all the Old 
Testament, the other with all the New. -Thus the same 
men critically examine the entire Hebrew or Greek text, 
and are enabled continually to watch the process of the 
version, and see that uniformity of phrasing is main- 





tained, unless there be good reason for a contrary course. 
Besides, having before them the Authorized Version and 
the long train of criticisms to which it has been sut j >cted 
on this ground, they will be the better able to guard 
sgainst a similar error in their own work. Even {n this 
way they may not attain perfect exactness, but, beyond 
doubt, they will make a very near approach to it, and 
thus greatly facilitate the efforts of the mere English 
reader in ascertaining the mind of the Spirit. 

9. The revision will be the result of mature deliberation. 
King James’s Bible occupied between six and seven 
years in its preparation. For the revision ten years were 
originally allowed, but it has become evident that this is 
not enough, and it is now likely that it will be fifteen 
years before the entire work is finished. Some have com- 
plained of the delay, and consider it a great trial of pub- 
lic patience. But reflecting people will hardly join in 
this opinion. In a matter of so great importance, so far 
reaching in its influence, not only in English-speaking 
Christendom, but beyond it, the least excusable of all 
faults would be hasty and superficial treatment. There 
must be thorough study, patient thought, large research, 
and careful comparison of views. The work must not 
only be based upon sound principles, and governed by 
judicious rules, but must be carried out with conscien- 
tious diligence and painstaking care. Less than this 
could not be endured for amoment. To supplant a book 
which has been venerated by high and low for nearly 
three centuries, and has entered into the heart and life 
of the people as no other volume has ever done, is not a 
thing to be accomplished on short notice, or by a sudden 
burst of enthusiasm. So grave a procedure requires the 
utmost caution, that no source of information be neg- 
lected, that no error fail to be guarded against, and that in 
every case the best rendering be adopted. Things which 
in the translation of other books would be of small im- 
portance here assume very great magnitude, because the 
matter in hand is the word of God,—that word through 
which we are saved, and by which we are to be judged. 
The great artist laboring for immortality excused him- 
self, on that ground, for giving attention to what to others 
seemed trifies, Much more must all they who are en- 
gaged on what is the revelation of the infinite I AM spare 
no pains to render the version perfect in all respects, 
They may not succeed, but this is the end they seek. 
And the conviction that such a spirit has animated the 
present revisers, and that, in consequence, everything 
they offer has been patiently and repeatedly pondered 
with all the aid that could be gotten from any qarter, 
will go far to win a favorable reception of their work at 
the hands of the Christian public. For so cther revision 
has had anything like the amount of time and labor ex- 
pended upon it which has been lavished upon this work 
on either side of the Atlantic, both in the individual 
studies of its authors and in their joint meetings for 
conference. 

10. The spirit in which the work has been conducted 
is reverential. It has long been a recognized canon of 
criticism that, in order properly to expound any book, 
a man must bein sympathy with its design and spirit; 
otherwise he will go hopelessly astray, however well 
qualified he may be in other respects. And this is 
equally true in the matter of translation. The cold or 
indifferent translator wil! transfuse his own feelings into 
his work, while, on the contrary, he who is profoundly 
impressed with the dignity and preciousness of his task, 
and whose soul is responsive to the matter with which he 
deals, becomes alive to even its minutest peculiarities, 
catches, almost without ¢ffort, its dominant tone, and 
reproduces the foreign original in a faithful counterpart. 
It is this more than any other one trait that gave to Luther 
and Tyndale their matchless skill and enduridg pre- 
eminence as translators of the Bible. Their whole hearts 
were in the work, as one identified with the glory of God 
and the good of man, and their devout and reverential 
spirit impressed itself upon their pages. It is humbly 
claimed that the present revisers share largely in this 
important qualification. They have no fellowship with 
the disposition which of late years has appeared among 
some who profess and call themselves Christians to speak 
lightly of the Scriptures as a partial or imperfect record 


| of revelation, and to lessen the force with which they 
|lay hold of man’s mind and conscience. On the con- 


trary, they address themselves to their work with humility 
and awe, a8 having to do with that which is of all things 
most sacred. They may have different theories of in- 
spiration, but to them the Bible—-the whole Bible—is the 
word of God, and, as such, separated by an immeasur- 
able interval from every other book. Its constituent 
parts, therefore, are handled with tenderness and solici- 
tude. There is no temptation to engage in hazardous 
speculations, or seek after startling novelties, but the 
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one thing to do is to render the meaning of Scripture 
accessible to the humbleet reader in a form not incon- 
sistent with its transcendent dignity and importance. 
The whole treatment is reverential, and the changes 
iatroduced are in exact consistency with this feeling. 
Recognizing the simplicity and majesty of the old ver- 
sion, they seek to perpetuate the same in the revision, 
and to have the book in form and tone suited to the high 
and holy character of Him by whom it was given to men. 
They trust, therefore, that the devout reader will never 
be need'essly shocked at anything in the tone of the 
revised Bible, but find it still the same “sacred thing 
which doubt has never dimmed and controversy never 
soiled.” 

11. The adoption of it is optional alike with individuals 
amd churches. This was the case with King James’s 
version. On the title-page of that book it is said to be 
“ Appointed to be read in churches,” but no authority 
for this statement is known to exist. No one has ever 
shown an edict of convocation, or an act of Parliament, or 
a decision of the Privy Council, or a proclamation of the 
king to this effect. The work was left to win its way by 
its own merits, without physical or moral coercion in its 
behalf. So it will be with the revision. Its authors have 
no power t> enforce its use, nor would they use such 
power did they possess it. They will send it forth to pass 
under the judgment of the great Christian public, from 
whose opinion there is noappeal. The scholars of theland 
will determine whether it has made the English Bible a 
more accurate and faithful interpretation of the original 
Hebrew and Greek; and the body of the people will decide 
whether it retains the gravity, ease, and idiomatic strength 
of the older version. Both parties will be left to settle 
these points by observation and experience, and there 
will be, as indeed there can be, no endeavor to forestall 
these decisions before they are made, or to reverse them 
afterwards. The question is one that belongs exclusively 
to the church at large as an inalienable prerogative. 
This being understood, there is nothing to prejudice the 
minds of men, and they can come to their conclusion on 
the merits of the case. If they find that there is a gain 
over the old version in accuracy, in vigor, in uniformity, 
and at the same time no loss in simplicity, dignity, and 
idiomatic purity, they will certainly give it the preference 
both in the closet and the pulpit; but if after trial they 
are constrained to say, “The old is better,” then the 
labor and expense of the revision will appear to have 
been thrown away, excepting so far as they mayebenefit 
an individual here and there, or prepare the way for some 
more prosperous effurt in the far-distant future. But the 
question must be decided upon its merits, and it will be 
vain to attempt to settle it upon any other ground. The 
interest of the Christian people of Britain and America 
in the word of God is too serious and deep-seated to 
allow them to be influenced by extraneous considerations, 
Whatever they finally conclude to be the most faithful 
and accurate expression in our tongue of the lively oracles 
of God will surely gain their suffrages, and become their 
handbook for daily and devotional use. Proving all 
things, they will hold fast that which is good. 

Such are the considerations which render it likely that 
the attempt will succeed, and the revision take the place 
of the Authoriz:d Version. But it is very certain that 
this change cannot be effected speedily. The time- 
honored book which so long has been everywhere accepted 
as the English Bible, and which has been hallowed by so 
many venerable and precious associations, will not be 
lightly relinquished. The great majority of the adult 
people of the present generation will doubtless cling to 
the volume in the use of which they have grown up, and, 
even if unable to answer the arguments offered in favor 
of the revision, will simply say that they are too old to 
change. Nor need these be harshly judged. The feeling 
which prompts such an utterance is not superstition and 
obstinacy, but rather the off:pring of a sentiment that is 
praiseworthy,—one that cherishes old associations, and 
feels peculiarly drawn to what has been endeared to men 
in their deepest experiences alike of joy and sorrow as a 
guide, monitor, comforter, and friend. But the case is 


different with the younger portion of the community. | 


They will have grown up with the knowledge that the 
present version was considered imperfect, and that delib- 
erate measures had been taken to provide something 
better. 


matter more impartially when the work is done, and to 


They will thus be prepared to consider the | 


yield as soon as they shail be convinced that the changes | 


made are for the better, and not for the worse. The case 
will be stronger with those who come after them, for 
these will have had the old and the new before them 
from the beginning, and will therefore have no prepos- 
sessions which cannot easily be removed. If then the 
revisers have accomplished what they expected and 


attempted, if they have removed existing obscurities and 
infelicities without introducing any of their own, if they 
have put the English reader in possession of the chief 
important results of modern scholarship, and yet retained 
the warp and the woof of the common version, then may 
it be expected that in the course of a generation the 
same result will be reached as was seen in the days of 
King James, and the revision will quietly take the place 
of its predecessor in the closet, the school, and the pulpit 
It will become the universal standard, and men will 
wonder why so great an aid and comfort in the acquisi- 
tion of biblical knowledge was not attained at an earlier 
period. 

Still, of course, it is possible that a contrary result may 
follow; and in regard to that it may be safely said that 
if the present effort to amend the English Bible should 
fail, it hardly seems possible that any other should ever 
succeed. When one considers the peculiar auspices under 
which this is prosecuted, the respectability of its origin, 
the moderation of its aims, the catholic character of its 
authors, the cordial union of the two countries chiefly 
concerned, the number and reputation of the scholars 
employed, the pains that have been taken, and the time 
that has been employed, it may well be judged that such 
a combination of favorable circumstances is not likely to 
occur again, and, if it should, would still give no more 
reason to expect a successful result than there is now. 
The failure of this attempt would therefore be tantamount 
to saying that either the English Bible is so good that it 
does not need any amendment, or that there is not sufli- 
cient learning and wisdom in the modern church to make 
the requisite amendments in an acceptable manner. Pain- 
ful as such a conclusion would be, it would be welcome 
as a guard against any future efforts like the present. It 
would prevent the waste of any more time and money in 
the vain endeavor after an impossibility, and it would 
lead the friends of Christ to consider whether there is 
any other way in which they could remedy the evils 
which flow from an inadequate and somewhat antiquated 
version of the Book of books. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_——@——. 


“MOTHER'S CONFIDENCE.” 


BY GEORGE W. BULMER,. 


They were all seated at the tea-table one stormy Satur- 
day evening when a rap was heard at the area door. 

“Poor thing! I wonder who can be out in such a storm 
as this,” said Mrs. Smith, in her sympathetic voice. 

“‘T’s only a boy, marm,” replied the servant, opening 
the dining-room door, “and he wants ter know as do yer 
want any tops.” 

“Tell him to come in, Margaret,” sighed Mrs, Smith; 
“he shall at least have a good warm supper.” 

In a moment Margaret led in the shrinking little figure 
of a boy of ten, very wet and very dejected, and Mrs. 
Smith arose from the table to place a chair for him close 
to the fire, telling him to carefully dry his feet. 

As he seated himself on the edge of the chair he cast a 
gsateful look into her motherly face, and it may have 
been the rain or it may have been tears that dimmed 
his big black eyes. “I am selling tin humming-tops, 
and I stopped to see if some of you would like to buy 
some,” he said, at length, with much embarrassment, 
glancing around the long, bright tea-table, and reading 
kindly sympathy in every face. 


“‘ But why are you selling your tops on such a night as | 


this?” asked Frank. 
days to sell them in.” 

“I’m the support of the family, sir,” he replied, 
straightening himself; “ father’s sick now.” 

“ Well, we are all rather too large to play with tops,” 
returned Frank, smiling down at his sister, a young lady 
of fifteen, “ but I’ll give you the price of one for the sake 
of the little boy I used to be. What do you ask for them?” 

“Only ten cents, sir,” he answered eagerly. 

“ Have you change for a dollar?” 

“No, sir; but—but—” stammered the boy, “I can’t go 
home without no money,—it’s awful home when we hain’t 


“You will have plenty of pleasant 








got nothing to eat. Could you—could you lend me the 
dollar till next week ?” 

“You will surely bring it back next week?” 

“ Hope I may die if I don’t,” was the prompt reply. 

“You'd better not hope so,” laughed Frank, handing 
him the dollar. ‘ Hope to live to pay it.” 


“Thank you, sir; I’il pay it sure and certain next | 


Saturday night,” affirmed the boy, tucking it away in his 
jacket pocket, while he hastened to eat the biscuit and 
cake that Kate had passed to him. 


“ Thank you all, and much obliged to you, sir,” and went 
out into the rain. 

“T am ‘much obliged to you, sir,’ also,” said the mother, 
laying her hand on Frank’sshoulder. “I wished to lend 
him the money, but I did not have it,” 

“Ha, ha, mother!” laughed Mr. Smith. 
expect to see him again? If you do, I don’t/” 

“I should be as much surprised to see him come back 
with the money next week, as I should be to wake up at 
midnight and see the sun shining,” added Kate. 

‘““OF course I gave him the money,” supplemented 
Frank. “I had no idea of lending it.” 

“My dear children, you must learn to have more con- 
fidence in people,” admonished Mrs. Smith; “it is far 
better to be accused a hundred times than to accuse 
once.” 

The week passed, but the boy failed to make his 
appearance, and Kate and Frank made many allusions 
to “ mother’s confidence;” the next week slipped by, 
and Frank and his father concluded that the boy had 
“realized his hope,’”’ but the mother smiled and trusted 
still. 

The third week was passing, when, just at tea-time 
there was another knock at the area door, and Margaret 
announced : 

“The boy that Mr. Frank lent the money to wants to see 
him.” 

“ Bring him in,” called Frank; and the little mer- 
chant stood hesitatingly in the doorway. “So you have 
come at last?” inquired Frank; “and I suppose you are 
prepared to settle the chattel mortgage I have on you?” 

“T haven’t the money, sir. I’d have come before and 
told you so when I promised, but I fell down stairs and 
sprained my ankle, and I hain’t been out of the house till 
to-day.” , 

“ But why didn’t you wait till you got the money before 
coming?” asked Frank in astonishment. 

“T came to ask you to lend me another dollar. I sold 
my tops at a toy-store this morning, but the woman said 
she couldn’t give me the money till next week. I want 
to buy more tops, sir.” 

Kate dropped her eyes to conceal her amusement. 
“ Well, here is another bill,” laughed Frank. “ I suppose 
I shall see you three weeks hence with two new one- 
dollar bills.” 

“ Hope I may—pay you sooner,” replied the boy. “Ill 
never say ‘Hope I may die again,’ ’cause I might have 
died when I fell down stairs and sprained my ankle. 
Thank you, sir, thanks.” And he went out into the star- 
light this time. 

‘You are so liberal, Frank,” said his sister, “ I think 
you might lend me a dollar.” 

“So I will, sister. If you will get a basket and sell 
tops, I’li lend you money enough to start in business,”’ he 
replied, drawing a roll of bills from his vest pocket. 
“ What!” he exclaimed in annoyance, turning them over, 
“T am minus five dollars. That litile rascal must have 
taken it. I laid it all on the table, and I am sure I gave 
him but onedollar. Out of my way, Fido, you are always 
around my feet at the table!” 

“T am sure you gave him but one dollar,” said Kate, 
rising to search for it. 

“To think that I could be duped by a street boy! 
That must have been his game. He must be an old 
hand at the business to take it so before our eyes.” 

*O my son! don’t judge so hastily,” entreated the 
mother. F 

“’m sorry to hurt your feelings, mother,” said Frank, 
grimly, “ but the facts speak for themselves. Put not 
your confidence in princes—or street boys either.” 

“Could Fido—do you think— He’s chewing some- 
thing!” ejaculated Kate, seizing the little dog, and 
thrusting her fiagers into his mouth. “ Here’s something 
—spread it out, Frank!” 

Carefully spreading the pulpy mass on the palm of bis 
hand, with the others all looking over his shoulder, Frank 
discovered just enough of the bill to show its denomina- 
tion, and never before was he so glad to see the number 
five... 

“Oh! may I paste it in my scrap-book, Frank, asa 
reminder never to judge hastily?” asked Kate, almost 
in tears. 

“You may have it, but I need the lesson more,” he 
| said earnestly, meeting his mother’s glance. 
| And the next Saturday evening, at tea-time, the little 
merchant walked proudly into the dining-room, and laid 
| two silver dollars on the table. 

“ What made you an honest boy?” inquired Frank. 

“I go to Mission School,” he answered, after a pause, 

He has been errand-boy for Mr. Smith for some time 
now, and is so trustworthy that Frank thinks that perhaps 


* Do you 





With a glowing face and erect figure the boy repeated, | it was the Mission School. 





LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 


| Fourth Quarter, 1880. | 


2 October 10.—Jacod and Haai...........cccccccctescccccccess Gen, 27 : 22-40 
3. October 17.—Jacob at Bethel.... 2.0.22. cccccccccccccceccees Gen, 28: 10-22 


4. October 24,—Jacob’s Prevailing Prayer......... . Gen, 32: 912, 22-30 
5. Octeber 41.— Joseph Sold into Egypt..dGen, 87 : 1-5, 23-26 
6. November 7.—Joseph ip Prison...............0-+-- Gen. 39: 21-24, 40: 1-6 
7. November 14.—Joseph the Wise Ruler.................... Gen, 41 : 41-57 
8 November 21.—Joseph and bis Brethren.......... Gen. 44: 30-34; 45: 1-8 
% November 24.—Jacoband Pharaoh..................<es-+-- Gen, 47: 1-12 
10, December 5.--The Last Days of Jacob............<---...- Gen, 48: 8-22 
ll. December 12.—The Last Days of Joseph .................. Gen, WO: 14-26 
12. December 19.—Review of the Lessons. 

ey SEE EAP RIEY Uencacbecteeesaatnasenetgeoussenonseesens 2 Cor, 9: @15 


LESSON 5, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1880. 
Title: JOSEPH SOLD INTO EGYPT. 


GULDEN TEXT: 
27: 4. 


WHO 18 ABLE TO STAND BEFORE ENVY ?—JYrov. 


Lesson Topic: Hatred because of a Blessing. 


1. A Loved Son, vy. 1-3. 
Outline : 2. Envious Brethren, v. 4, 6, 23-30. 
3. A Sorrowing Father, v. 31-36. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, October 25: Gen, 37 : 1-5, 23-36. 
a blessing. 

Tuesday, October 26: Matt. 3: 1-17, A Son approved, 

Wednesday, October 27: Luke 15: 11-24. A son restored. 

Thursday, October 28: James 4:1-11, The source of envy. 

Friday, October 29: Num. 12: 1-10. The fruit of envy. 

Saturday, October 30: 2 Kings 4: 18-37. Sorrow over the dead. 

Sunday, October 31: Heb, 12: 1-13. Comfort for the sorrowing. 

LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen, 37 : 1-5, 23-36.) 

1, And Jacob dwelt in the land wherein his father was a 
stranger, in the land of Canaan. 

2. These are the generations of Jacob. Joseph, being seven- 
teen years old, was feeding the flock with his brethren; and 
the lad was with the sons of Bilhah, and with the sons of 
Zilpah, his father’s wives: and Joseph brought unto his father 
their evil report. 

3. Now Israel loved Joseph more than all his children, 
because he was the son of his old age: and he made him a coat 
of many colours, 

4. And when his brethren saw that their father loved him 
more than all his brethren, they hated him, and could not 
speak peaceably unto him, 

6. And Joseph dreamed a dream, and he told ¢ his brethren : 
and they hated him yet the more, 


Hatred because of 


23. And it came to pass, when Joseph was come unto his 
brethren, that they stripped Joseph out of his coat, his coat of 
many colours that was on him ; 

24, And they took him, and cast him into a pit: and the pit 
was empty, there was no water in it. * 

25. And they sat down to eat bread: and they lifted up their 
eyes and looked, and, behold, a company of Ishmaelites came 
from Gilead, with their camels bearing spicery and balm and 
myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt. 

26. And Judah said unto his brethren, What profit is i if 
we slay our brother, and conceal his blood ? 

27. Come, and let us sell him to the Ishmaelites, and let not 
our hand be upon him; for he is our brother and our flesh: 
and his brethren were content. 

28. Then there passed by Midianites merchantmen; and 
they drew and lifted up Joseph out of the pit, and sold Joseph 
to the Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of silver: and they brought 
Joseph into Egypt. 

29. And Reuben returned unto the pit; and, behold, Joseph 
teas not in the pit; and he rent his clothes, 

30. And he returned unto his brethren, and said, The child 
ts not; and I, whither shall I go? ’ 
$1. And they took Joseph’s coat, and killed a kid of the 
goats, and dipped the coat in the blood ; 
32. And they sent the coat of many colours, and they brought 
i¢ to their father; and said, This have we found: know now 
whether it be thy son’s coat or no, 
33. And he knew it, and said, /t is my son’s coat; an evil 
beast hath devoured him; Joseph is without doubt rent in 
pieces. 
34. And Jacob rent his clothes, and put sackcloth upon his 
loins, and mourned.for his son many days. 
35. And all his sons and all his daughters rose up to comfort 
him; but he refused to be comforted ; and he said, For I will 
go down into the grave unto my son mourning. Thus his 
tather wept for him. 
36. And the Mitiianites sold him into Egypt unto Potiphar, 
an officer of Pharaoh’s, and captain of the guard. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 

V. 1, In the land wherein his father was a stranger.——And 
1 will give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land 
wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan for an 
everlasting possession. Gen, 17 : 8.—-By faith he sojourned 
in the land of promise, as in a strange country, dwelling in 


tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of the 


gress. 
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V.2. Brought . . . their evil report. Nay, my sons; tor it 
is no good report that I hear: ye make the Lerd’s people to trans- 
1 Sam. 2: 24. 

V.4. They hated him.——And Eliab his eldest brother heard 
when he spake unto the men; and Eliab’s anger was kindled 
against David, 1 Sam, 17: 28. They that hate me without 
a cause are more than the hairs of mine head: they that would 
destroy me, being mine enemies wrongfully, are mighty. | 
Psa. 69 : 4.——The world cannot hate you; but me it hateth, 
because | testify of it, that the works thereof are evil. John 
7:7.——If the world hate you, ye know that it hated me before 
it hated you. John 15: 18. 








V. 5. Dreamed a dream.——In Gibeon the Lord appeared to 
Solomon in a dream by night. 1 Kings 3: 5,——The secret of 
the Lord is with them that fear him: and he will shew them 
his covenant. Psa. 25: 14.——I1 Nebuchadnezzar .., sawa 
dream which made me afraid, and the thoughts upon my bed 
and the visions of my head troubled me. Dan, 4: 4, 5, It 
shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour out my spirit 
upon all flesh ; and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
your old men shall dream dreams, your young men shall see 
Joel 2 : 28. 

V. 23. They stripped Joseph.——They part my garments 
among them, and cast lots for my vesture. Psa, 22 : 18.—— 
. . took Jesus, . . . and they stripped him, and 
put on hima scarlet robe, Matt, 27 : 28. 





visions. 


The soldiers . 


V. 24. And cast him into a pit.—For without cause have 
they hid for me their net in a pit, which without cause 
they have digged for my soul. Psa, 35: 7.——Then took they 
Jeremiah, and cast him into the dungeon of Malechiah the son 
of Hammelech, that was in the court of the prison: and they 
let down Jeremiah with cords, And in the dungeon there was 
no water, but mire. Jer. 38 : 6.——The breath of our nostrils, 
the anointed of the Lord, was taken in their pits, of whom we 
said, Under his shadow we shall live among the heathen. Lam. 
4: 20. 

V. 25. And they sat down to eat bread.——The king and 
Haman sat down to drink. Esther 3: 15.——Have all the 
workers of iniquity no knowledge? who eat up my people as 
they eat bread, and call not upon the Lord. Psa. 14: 4,—— 
That drink wine in bowls, and anoint themselves with the chief 
ointments: but they are not grieved for the affliction of Joseph. 
Amos 6: 6, 

V. 26. What profit is it, if we slay our brother ?——Esau 
said, Behold, lam at the point to die: and what profit shall 
this birthright do tome? Gen. 25: 32.——What profit is there 
in my blood, when I go down to the pit ? Shall the dust praise 
thee? shall it declare thy truth? Psa. 30: 9——What is a 
man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul? Matt. 16: 26, 

V. 27. Come, and let us sell him, He that stealeth a man, 
and selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely be 
put to death, Ex. 21: 16.——I said unto them, We, after our 
ability, have redeemed our brethren the Jews, which were sold 
unto the heathen; and will ye even sell your brethren? or 
shall they be sold unto us? Then held they their peace, and 
found nothing to answer. Neh. 5: 8. 


V. 28. And sold Joseph... for twenty pieces of silver.— 
I said unto them, If ye think good, give me my price; and if 
not, forbear. So they weighed for my price thirty pieces of silver. 
Zech, 11: 12.——Then one of the twelve, called Judas Iscariot, 
went unto the chief priests, and said unto them, What will ye 
give me, and | will deliver him unto you? And they covenanted 
with him for thirty pieces of silver, Matt. 26: 14, 15.——He 
sent a man before them, even Joseph, who was sold for a 
servamt, Psa, 105: 17. 

V. 29. He rent his clothes. Joshua the son of Nun, and 
Caleb the son of Jephunneh, which were of them that searched 
the land, rent their clothes. Num. 14: 6.——Job arose, and 
rent his mantle, and shaved his head, and fell down upon the 
ground. Job 1: 20, 

V. 34. And Jacob rent his clothes ——Joshua rent his clothes, 
and fell to the earth upon his face before the ark of the Lord 
until the eventide, he and the elders of Israel, and put dust 
upon their heads. Josh. 7: 6.——In that day did the Lord 
God of hosts call to weeping, and to mourning, and to baldness, 
and to girding withsackcloth. Isa. 22: 12. When Mordecai 
perceived all that was done, Mordecai rent his clothes, and put 
on sackcloth with ashes, and went out into the midst of the 
city, and cried with a loud and a bitter cry, Esther 4: 1. 











LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


After Jacob’s wrestling at Peniel, he went on to meet his 
brother Esau. Contrary to his expectations, Esau meet him 
like a brother, with kindness and embracings. They then 
separated, Esau going to Mt. Seir, and Jacob going on as his 
flock could go, making long stops for his own benefit and 
theirs. He first built booths at Succoth, so named from that 
fact, as the word means booths. Then he went to Shechem, 
where a disgraceful injury to the family enraged Simeon and 
Levi to such a pitch that they destroyed the whole town, 
and slew the inhabitants. 

Then, by God’s command, Jacob went to Bethel, and 
erected an altar in fulfillment of a vow which he had made 
there years before, when on his flight to Padan-aram. 

Afterwards he journeyed farther south, on his slow way 
back to his father. 
whither God directed him to return from Laban (Gen. 31: 13). 


“The land of his kindred” was the place 


leaving an infant son, Benjamin. The place of her tomb is 
shown to this day , being covered by a comparatively modern 
structure. 

Jacob finally came back to his father, at Mamre, or 
Hebron, with his twelve sons and one daughter. 

Here the biblical narrative is interrupted to speak of the 
death of Isaac, and his burial by Esau and Jacob; with also 
a general account of the descendants of Esau; after which 
the history goes on uninterruptedly in the line of the chosen 
seed of Abraham. 

Esau left the promised land to Jacob because the two were 
too rich for the land—to bear them both (Gen. 36: 6, 7)— 
and went to Mt. Seir, which God had given him for a pos- 
session, Doubtless Esau and Jacob were thoroughly recon- 
ciled from the time they met, after Jacob’s wrestling with Gog 
Although the death of Isaac is related thus early (Gen. 35: 
28, 29), it is by anticipation only, so as not to interrupt the 
subsequent narrative. Isaac must have been alive at the 
time of the present lesson. For he died at the age of one 
hundred and eighty, or when Jacob (born when Isaac was 
sixty) was one hundred and twenty; or ten years before 
Jacob stood before Pharaoh. But at that time Joseph was 
more than thirty ; from which taking seventeen, his present 
age, we still have at least three years left after this lesson 
in which Isaac must have been living. A closer computa- 
tion shows that Isaac probably died while Joseph was in 
prison in Egypt. 

Joseph had come from Hebron to Dothan, and thence to 
Shechem, seeking his brethren. That journey must have 
occupied at least fourdays. Thejourney back of the brethren 
who brought Jacob the bloody coat may have been shorter ; 
but the whole transaction could scarcely have taken less than 
a week, 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


Verse 1.— The land wherein his father was a stranger. Rather, 
“The land of his father’s sojournings.” This is mentioned 
in contrast with Esau, who removed to Edom, or Mt. Seir, 
leaving the land of promise to his brother. 

Verse 2.— These are the generations of Jacob. See on 2: 4. 
This is the tenth and last occurrence of the peculiar phrase, 
“These are the toledoth,” or generations, of particular per- 
sons. Here it appropriately introduces the account of Jacob’s 
experiences after he. became, by the death of his father and 
the removal of Esau, the sole head and father of the chosen 
seed. Henceforward the narrative is the family history of 
Jacob.—*Feeding. Doing the work of a shepherd, as the 
word always means, and not merely providing a flock with 
food.— With the sons of Bilhah and of Zilpah. Perhaps be- 
cause these were nearer his own age than the others.— Their 
evil report. The evil report concerning them. What its 
nature was we are not informed. Joseph, an unsophisticated 
child, frankly told at home what he had seen amiss. His 
character, as subsequently shown, prompts the belief that he 
did not act without reason. 

Verse 3.—Son of his old age. And also the son of his 
beloved wife—A coat of many colors. Literally, a coat of 
pieces, which may mean a variegated coat, as in our version, 
or a long garment with sleeves ; but in any event, a beautiful 
and luxurious dress, superior to that of his brothers. And 
thus they were constantly reminded of their father’s prefer- 
ence. 

Verse 4.—The result was unhappy. His brethren hated 
him.—Speak peaceably to him. Greet him in the ordinary 
terms of good-will. This was most unreasonable, for, as 
Calvin says, “If they could not join in their father’s affec- 
tion, why could they not allow him to have it?” Moreover, 
how was it Joseph’s fault if his father loved him? Hateisa 
passion men are not allowed to cherish toward any human 
being, least of all to their own kindred. 

Verse 5.—They hated him yet ihe more. Dreams were in 
that day a recognized method of divine communication with 
men, although they are anything but that now. But Joseph’s 
brethren were so curious that even God’s favor to their 
brother only led to a more bitter-hatred on their part. 

(The lesson here passes over the details of Joseph’s dreams, 
and also the circumstances which caused him to fall into his 
brethren’s power as they were caring for their flocks in 
Dothan. Their intention was to kill him outright, but Reuben 
urged them rather to cast him intoa pit, from which he 
thought he might afterwards rescue him. At this point the 
lesson is resumed.) 

Verse 23.— When Joseph was come. They had seen him at 
a distance, and formed their plans.—<Stripped Joseph of his 
coat. For the purpose stated in verses 31, 32. 

Verse 24.—Inioa pit. Literally, into the pit, namely, the one 
mentioned by Reuben in verse 22.—The pit was empty. This 
is stated because the pit referred to belonged to the excava- 
tions commonly used for cisterns. These, when dry, were 
not infrequently employed as prisons, See Jeremiah 38: 6 
(where the word is translated dungeon) and Zechariah 9: 11. 
The cruel purpose was to leave Joseph to perish by hunger in 
this deserted pit in the wilderness. 








same promise. Heb, 11: 9. 


On this journey Rachel died, a little way from Bethlehem, 





Verse 25.— They sai down to eat bread, A striking evidence 
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of their utter heartlessness that they could enjoy their meal 
just after having, in intention at least, murdered their brother. 
— Company. Caravan or traveling company.—ZIshmaelites. 
Descendants of Ishmael. They always led a roving life.— 
Gilead. A region east of the Jordan, famous for its spices 
(Jer. 8: 22; 46: 11).—Spicery. ‘Gum tragacanth,” the same 
that in 43: 11 is rendered “spices.’"—Balm. The aromatic 
balsam usually obtained from Gilead.—Myrrh. Probably 
the “gum ladanum,” the resinous juice of a shrubby plant 
called cistus or rock-rose.—Egypt. Where the traveling 
merchants would dispose of their wares. 

Verse 26.—And Judah said. He seems to have revolted 
from the crime of fratricide, but bases his appeal upon the 
fact that the death of Joseph would bring them no gain. 

Verse 27.—Let us sell him. To do this was almost as bad 
as to kill him, “ their brother, their own flesh.” — Were content. 
Literally, “ hearkened ;” that is, yielded to the suggestion. 

Verse 28.—Midiunites. Descendants of Midian, son of 
Abraham and Keturah. These were the actual purchasers, 
though the caravan took its name from the Ishmaelites, who 
doubtless formed the larger portion of it. The occurrence of 
the two names by no means shows that the account was drawn 
from different legends, but rather that these tribes were often 
confounded, from the fact that they had a common ancestor 
and a similar mode of life.— Twenty pieces of silver. Probably 
shekels, the value determined by weight, as there was no 
coin at that period. Twenty shekels was the price of a slave 
from five to twenty years old, and thirty that of an average 
man-servant (Ex. 21: 31). The resemblance of this nefarious 
proceeding to that of Judas (Matt. 26:14, 15) has often been 
remarked, as one of the circumstances which rendered Joseph 
a type of our Lord. 

Verse 29.— Reuben returned unio the pit. It is evident that 
he had been away during the sale, perhaps, as Calvin suggests, 
in consequence of having taken a roundabout way to the pit 
in order secretly to deliver his brother.— Rent his clothes. The 
ordinary outward sign of grief in that day. 

Verse 30.—And I, whither shall I go? Ignorant of the 
lad’s fate, he bewailed the sorrowful fact. As the oldest son, 
he would be held responsible by his father for Joseph’s dis- 
appearance. Besides, Reuben seems to have been a man of 
warm heart and impetuous feelings. (See 42:22, 37, 38.) 
In his excitement, it seemed as if he could not possibly return 
and face his father after such a grievous loss. 

Verse 31.— Kid of the goats. Rather, a he-goat, as the 
phrase, which is of frequent occurrence in the Old Testament, 
always means. They had pleasure in staining and disfigur- 
ing the showy garment which had stirred their envy. 

Verse 32.—They took the blood-stained coat to their 
father.— This have we found. Which was not true, since they 
had taken it from Joseph. But why should they, who were 
willing to commit murder, shrink from falsehood ?— Thy son's. 
Not “our brother’s,” which would have been just as true a 
designation, but not so piercing to Jacob. 

Verse 33.—The old man recognized the coat immediately, 
and drew the inference which his sons intended he should 
draw.—An evil beast hath devoured him. His imagination 
pictured the sad fate of Joseph as torn limb from limb. 

Verse 34.—Mourned many days. For a long period he 
carried the customary signs of intense grief: garments rent 
(not in two, but by a small tear at one end) ; and sackcloth, a 
coarse black stuff, worn around the loins. But even after the 
usual period of mourning for the dead was over, Jacob’s 
grief did not sensibly abate. Hence the efforts of his chil- 
dren. 

Verse 35.— AU his daughters. As Jacob had but one 
daughter, this term must include his sons’ wives. Bu 
human consolations were of no use. Jacob refused to be 
comforted.— Down into the grave, Rather, “ into Sheol,” the 
Hebrew name of the abode of the dead, derived from a verb 
meaning to demand, applied to a place which inexorably 
demands that all men should enter its gates (Prov. 30: 15, 
16). It does not mean the place where the body is buried, 
but the place where the spirit is after death. Jacob expected 
his grief to be life-long. 

Verse 36.—Meanwhile Joseph is sold as a slave in Egypt. 
—An officer. Literally, “eunuch,” but the term came to be 
applied to any attendant on the court.—The guard. The 
royal body-guard who executed the capital sentences ordered 
by the king. 


A GOODLY PRICE. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


Artists say that the hardest parts of their paintings to 
manage are the shadows. This is certainly true of Bible 
pictures, especially as they appear in the Old Testament. 
What to do with the sins of the patriarchs is precisely the ques- 
tion that most perplexes public teachers. We may be sure 
that grace may abide in singularly imperfect natures. 
Often it will be better to wait for some new light to manifest 
itself before judging. Let us remember that it is not the 
piety in these people which is responsible for their wicked- 
ness, but the imperfection of it. It is not wise for men to 
keep exercising their ingenuity upon possible adjustments of 
standards for the different ages. “Cease, Philip,” Martin 





Luther often said to Melancthon, “ cease trying to govern the 
universe |” 

Now here is everybody behaving badly from the very 
beginning to the end of a whole chapter in Genesis, A large 
and respectable family fairly plunges into distraction and 
ruin. But so momentous is the incident recorded that the 
entire Bible is full of it,—prophecy, psalm, and New Testa- 
ment history alike. Let me suggest, for order’s sake, that we 
study this sale of Joseph as it appears here in these three 
aspects: as a sin, as a type, and as a warning. 

I. In pronouncing this transaction a sin, without a single 
apology or extenuation, it would not be fair to say that all 
these parties engaged in it were equally to blame. Nor is 
the narrative destitute of amiable features of interposition at 
critical points. Reuben made his more cruel brothers stop 
short of murder, and then Judah was ingenious enough to 
suggest a sort of escape from death. But “ where envying 
and strife is, there is confusion and every evil work.” The 
whole story is needed to show the extent of guilt. 


1. It was asin that grew up out of asin. Indeed, usually, 
sins, like ravens, come in gloomy companionship. Paternal 
partiality was the origin of this great trouble; Jacob began 
the wrong in that weak moment when he chose one of his 
sons for special favors. It is not enough to say that Joseph 
was the youngest, that he was the babe of his old age, that 
he was the child of the dead Rachel. This explains, but 
does not excuse. Undue fondness is unjust. 

2. It was a sin fostered by an indiscretion. And the re- 
sponsibility of that lay with Joseph himself. We read, in 
the earlier verses, that this young lad “brought unto his 
father his brothers’ evil report.” That means he tattled. 
“The words of a tale-bearer are as wounds.” Joseph is not 
to be commended for this at all. He suffered the pains of 
his own indiscretion when he aroused the ill-feeling of his 
brothers. He exasperated their already sore enmity, and 
they proved too much for him. “ Wrath is cruel, and anger 
is outrageous ; but who is able to stand before envy ?” 


3. It was a sin nested among the deepest depravities. 
There is a baleful brood of malignant motives lodged in the 
heart of man. “For from within, out of the heart of men, 
proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, 
covetousness, wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, 
blasphemy, pride, foolishness.” Envy is a state of mind 
which makes us vexed with the prosperities of others, even 
when their loss of them would bring us no advantage. It is, 
therefore, one of the meanest, yet most violent, of all our 
motives ; “a sound heart is the life of the flesh; but envy is 
the rottenness of the bones.” There is no doubt about the 
feeling in this case: “the patriarchs, moved with envy, sold 
Joseph into Egypt.” This one passion stirred up all the 
rest. “ Where envying and strife is, there is confusion and 
every evil work.” 

4. It was asin occasioned by a folly. When the heart is 
on the verge of combustion, a spark alone is needed to set 
everything afire. In this instance it was nothing more than 
a gaudy garment. . Jacob gave it; Joseph wore it; this was 
enough to make all that angry group of grown-up men un- 
controllable. Like beasts, they lashed themselves into pas- 
sion at the sight of ared rag. “For wrath killeth the foolish 
man, and envy slayeth thesilly one.” So you see them strip- 
ping off that coat the first thing they did, as if a spite had 
been lodged in it; and it is that coat they dip in blood that 
they may bring it back draggled to their old father. Be 
careful about little things. Avoid even small provocations. 
The Crimean war grew out of the denied use of a door-key. 
The eastern and westerm churches divided on the single word 
filioque in the creed. 


II. Let us move on now, to consider this sale as a type of 
Jesus Christ’s rejection. It is exceedingly interesting to find 
a picture of the New Testament among the histories of the 
Old. 

1. Our Lord Jesus Christ was sold. This fact is so familiar 
that it loses force in our reflections. Surely, there were 
scores of ways in which he might have been delivered for 
crucifixion without having a money-price paid for him. But, 
five hundred years before the event, Zechariah had put the 
prediction on record concerning the fashion of betrayal: 
“So they weighed for my price thirty pieces of silver. And 
the Lord said unto me, Cast it unto the potter! A goodly 
price that I was prized at of them! And I took the thirty 
pieces of silver, and cast them to the potter in the house of 
the Lord.” We need no more than recall the story of Judas, 
as given us in the gospel. Jesus was actually sold for thirty 
pieces of silver, and the rejected money bought the Potter’s 
Field. 

2. Christ was betrayed by his brethren: “He came to his 
own, and his own received him not.” Jesus was sent to his 
family, and his nation; but his brethren did not believe in 
him, and Israel crucified the Lord of glory. This journey 
of Joseph to Shechem is so peculiar that it inevitably makes us 
think of Jesus’ parable of the king’s son sent to the wicked 
husbandmen, caught by them in an instant, and with utter- 
most rejection cast out of the vineyard. 

3. Christ was envied because of his excellence. We see 
this same feature of the sin in the case of Joseph. It is 





unwise to attach Jacob’s partiality, or even Joseph’s indis- 
cretion, to the whole career of this young man. We must 
not divert attention from scriptural estimates of his great 
worth. It is better to be a good son and brother, than to be 
a bad one, even if one does get hated sometimes for it. 
Pilate said he found no fault with Jesus; the centurion cried 
out, as Jesus died, “ Truly this was the Son of God!” The 
chief priests had only the same old wicked motive. They 
“ for envy delivered him.” They were as exasperated by his 
growing popularity, as was Saul when he heard the maidens 
singing about David. They could not bear his exalted purity 
and wisdom and honor, while the common people loved him ; 
they hated him “without a cause” to be found anywhere 
except inside of their own vile hearts. 


4. Christ was sent away among the Gentiles, as Joseph was 
before him. The whole scene of this young man’s life was 
changed as in a moment, when his brothers sold him off into the 
train of those Ishmaelites. He was sold twice before the entire 
will of God showed itself concerning him. Then, at last, he 
reached his rest, and began his career in the land of Pharaoh. 
The great trophies of this patriarch’s life were gained away 
from his own country. And if imagination could picture 
him just as he moved off towards that home among the 
heathen, stopping to speak a word to the sons of his own 
father before he left them, it would seem as if the most 
appropriate speech he could utter would resemble that of 
Paul and Barnabas long afterward at Antioch, “It was 
necessary that the word of God should have first been spoken 
to you; but seeing ye put it from you, and judge yourselves 
unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” 
Christ offered the Jews the first chance; then he abruptly 
left them, and gave others the gift of gospel grace. 

5. Christ was by this very sale exalted into great honor. 
A humiliation more utter than his can hardly be conceived ; 
but. forth from it he came to be the Lord of glory. So 
Joseph vanishes in the distance, and his figure fades away in 
the desert. But while these brethren are inventing their 
excuse for his absence, and bearing away that many-colored 
coat with the lie of blood upon it, he is advancing to the 
throne of Egypt. They sold the lad for a miserable price— 
a life for five dollars—but they sold him to a crown! 

6. Christ brought extraordinary advantage to the very 
people that crucified him. He was “delivered by the deter- 
minate counsel and foreknowledge of God;” and yet it was 
just as certainly with “ wicked hands” he was crucified and 
slain. But God raised him again to life, and made him the 
Redeemer of men. So when this generous Joseph finds his 
brethren in his presence, he speaks words of greatest comfort 
and wisdom: “ Be not grieved, nor angry with yourselves, 
that ye sold me hither; for God did send me before you to 
preserve life.” Oh, shame unutterable is it that men crucified 
a Saviour like Christ! But what a glory of redemption that 
crucifixion has wrought out im the serene counsels of 
Jehovah! 

III. It remains for us now to study this sale of Joseph as 
a warning. Is there any danger of our committing a like 
sin? The answer to that question will turn on the impres- 
sions we have secured already concerning the connectien 
between the actual history of Joseph and the typical refer- 
ence he bears to the Saviour. 

It is not likely that any one can commit the exact crime 
now under our study, and sell his own brother into heathen- 
ism and slavery. But it is quite possible for a parent to be 
partial, and for a child to be indiscreet, and for brothers to 
be jealous. “ Do ye think that the scripture saith in vain, 
The spirit that dwelleth in us lusteth to envy?” Just 
therein is the venom of this old sin. 

And it is possible, surely, for any one to commit the 
wickedness brought before us in the type: Christ can be sold 
now just as he was in Judas’s time, And that terrible irony 
of Zechariah might be heard in the air around us at any 
moment: “A goodly price that I was prized at by them!” 
Thirty pieces of silver, under the Levitical law, was a slaves 
ransom. Let us specify now what we mean. 

1. Christ is sold when religious principle is sacrificed for 
men’s convenience. Appetite, mere sensual greed, lust and 
luxury—these may be the “ goodly price” at which the sale 
is made. 

2. Christ is sold when the cloak of profession is used for a 
deceit. Often men of corrupt minds suppose that guin is 
“godliness. Then it is that Christ is “ wounded in the house 
of his friends.” 

3. Christ is sold when sanctions of truth are lowered in 
order to accommodate them to popular favor; when soft 
names are given to make wrong-doing appear venial; when 
people try harder to be not “ righteous overmuch ” than they 
do to be righteous at all. ° 

4, Christ is sold when a great cause that Christ loves is 
abjectly surrendered because of partisan preference, or eager- 
ness of longing for office. Sometimes men sell an issue, like 
the keeping of the Sabbath, or the salvation of drunkards, 
outright for votes. 

5. Christ is sold when the gospel is rejected for the sinful 
pleasures of the world. One may barter away his whole 
eternity in such bargains. These are wisdom’s words: “ He 
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that sinneth against me wrongeth his own soul : all they that 
hate me love death.” 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Jacoh dwelt in the land wherein his father was a stranger (v. 1). 
The new home to the fathers is the old home to the children. 
Because this place is a strange one to us—to the young man 
just setting out in life, to the young bride a long way from 
her old home, to the pioneer settler, to the freshly installed 
pastor—it doesn’t follow that it will be a strange one to our 
children. Associations multiply rapidly in the experiences 
of life. That which is novel and unfamiliar to-day, becomes 
quickly the familiar and accustomed. It is folly to go 
mourning for the old home or the old days. The home and 
the days of now can become very precious to us and to ours 
in associations and memory, if we recognize them as of God’s 
ordering, and improve them aright. Then our children may 
rejoice to dwell in the land where their parents were strangers 
—and we ourselves may be more at home,there, before we 
die, than ever we were in a former residence. 

Joseph brought wnto his father their evil report (v. 2). Nothing 
is surer than that if we deserve a bad name we shall have it. 
And if we have a bad name in our own neighborhooi, it will 
be known elsewhere. If a boy doesn’t behave well at school, 
his parents will find it out sooner or later. And if a young 
man keeps bad company, or lives a dissolute life, he can no 
more conceal the fact from his acquaintances than he can 
hide the smell of onions or tobacco in his breath. The very 
cloves or coflee which he chews will only show that he is 
trying to hide something. If a man thinks that he can let 
down a little from his home standard of conduct or conversa- 
tion or companionship while he is up country on his summer 
vacation at Dothan, he will find that somebody who. met him 
there has gone back and told the whole story at Hebron— 
and he must face the facts before his family and townsfolk. 
If you want a good name at home, you must act so as to 
deserve a good name away from home. 

When his brethren saw that their father loved him more than 
all hia brethren, they hated him (v. 4). Why didn’t they love 
him all the more on this account? If they loved their 
father, why didn’t they love the one whom their father loved 
best? That ought to have been the case. It is a pity that 
their course doesn’t seem strange and unnatural. Love is 
said to be very selfish, and very exacting. Too commonly 
this is so; but it ought not to be. The truest love, the purest 
love, is in its very nature unselfish. It is of God, and eo far 
God-like. It rejoices in doing and in sacrificing for a loved 
one more than in getting from and possessing that object of 
love, This itis that makes unselfishness the soul of friend- 
ship—of that love which makes no bargains, no exactions, 
which is not dependent on mere relations and circum- 
stances, the greatest delight of which is in doing or yielding 
for its object. No truer type of unselfish love, of the truest 
friendship, was ever portrayed in fiction (and no phase of 
character can appear in fiction that is not possible in 
reality) than Sydney Carton, in Dickens’s Tale of Two 
Cities,—who gave his life to save one whom he knew 
only as the loved husband of a woman to whom he was a 
true friend. That is a better pattern for us in our affections 
than the spirit of the sons of Jacob. Jealousy of a loved 
one’s fidelity to the right. is one thing; but envy of the love 
which we would rejoice in, but which another has instead of 
us, is quite a different thing. Friendship—the truest love, 
the purest love—“seeketh not her own.” A true mother 
will be glad to know that her married son loves his wife 
more dearly even than he ever loved his mother. She 
will not hate the new daughter-in-law because the young 
husband loves her more than all the world besides. The 
course of Joseph’s brethren was as despicable as it was 
natural, 

What profit is it if we slay our brother # (v. 26.) Well, that 
is a fair question! It is a pity that any one ever has to ask 
it; but if the killing business is proposed, it is certainly well 
for a man to stop long enough to look the thing square in she 
face, and see what he is likely to make out of it. If men 
would only weigh beforehand the probable consequences of 
their evil-doing, they would leave a great many sins un- 
attempted. It never pays to do wrong. Honesty is always 
the best policy. Sin never yet made a good bargain, A bad 
man is not a “smart” man in the long run. The tracks of 
travel through this world are so laid that if a train isn’t 
running in the right direction, and according to the regular 
time-table, it will be sure to go through an open drawbridge, 
or off an open switch, or to come in collision with a heavier 


train that is going right, and a fatal smash-up is the sure | 


result. What profit is there in our doing wrong? None— 
while God lives. “ His ewn iniquities shall take the wicked 
himself, and he shall be holden with the cords of his sins.” 

And I, whither shall I go? (vy. 30.) That, also, is a good 
question —after the deed is done. The past is past. There 
is no use trying to undo our own or another’s evil-doing. It 
would be folly to waste time in mourning over it. There is 
no merit in remorse. There is no gain in regrets. The only 
value of recalling what is gone is in order to show us our 





present duty or our present needs, and to make our future 
course plainer and safer. The practical question is, Whither 
shall I go now? or, Whatshall Ido now? It may be cur duty 
to go and make restitution, or to go and make confession, or 
to go ahead in another path than the one we have pursued 
hitherto, Let us find out whither we should go—and then go. 

All his sons and all his daughters rose up to comfort him; but 
he refused to be comforted (v.35). It was not that he didn’t 
want to be comforted ; but that nothing they could say or do 
could give him comfort. There are sorrows which no love 
or sympathy can remove or lighten. Weare glad that others 
feel for us, but our hearts ache to breaking none the less for 
all their tenderness and all their kindly ministry of affection. 
And it is always easier to break a heart than to heal one. 
One son can break a mother’s heart. All the other sons and 
all the daughters, together, cannot make whole the mother’s 
heart that is broken. God help us in making sad hearts 
glad! God preserve us from breaking another’s heart. 

I will go down into the grave unto my son mourning. There 
are losses which can never be made good on earth. There are 
griefs which we are sure must remain griefs while life 
lasts. Looking ahead in view of them, is only looking along 
a dark vista of gloomy years. Those who were dearer to us 
than life are no longer here. Life without them can never 
be what life was, or what life would be, with them. Well is 
it if we can hope to be with these dear ones at the end of 
life. The grave has less of terror and more of attractiveness 
in the thought of its reunions. “I shall go to him, but he 
shall not return to me.” Even if the child of God must go 
on through life mourning te the end, there shall be joy to him 
when the end of life and its separations has come, and the 
loves of eternity are gained. 

TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Here is a glimpse of a family as it ought not tobe. It 
would be well if there were no such families nowadays, 

The sons here were selfish and self-seeking. When they 
found that their good father was full of love for the son of his 
old age, they envied and hated their younger brother whom 
the father loved. Are sons and daughters in the families 
which we know, all unlike the sons of Jacob in this particu- 
lar? Is there no jealousy, no envy, no hatred, amongst 
them when it is found that one of their number is a favorite 
child? 

We here see something of the danger of letting jealousy 
and envy get control of us. Hatred comesin. Hatred grows. 
Even murder is planned; for “ whosoever hateth his brother 
is a murderer.” At the best “he that hateth his brother is 
in darkness, and walketh in darkness, and knoweth not 
whither he goeth, because that darkness hath blinded his 
eyes.” If any brother or sister is now envious of a brother 
or sister, that envious one is walking in the darkness. God 
alone knows what evil will come of that envy. 

And here also we see how easy it is to make a father 
wretched, and how hard it is to comfort him again. In an 
hour the sins of the children have made him unhappy for all 
the rest of his life. All that he has had of good is now of 
no avail, And nothing that they can say or do will comfort 
him. The future before him in this world is only dark. If 
a son or a daughter is tempted to sin from envy of a brother 
or a sister, is it not well to stop and think of the probable 
consequences of his proposed action—to the haters, to the 
hated one, and to the parents of both; and to consider well 
the question which Judah asked for his brethren when they 
were tempted to sin—What profit is it? There is never any 
permanent profit in evil-doing. 

QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE, 


Introductory.— When was Jacob’s name changed to Israel? 
(Comp. Gen, 32: 28 with Gen. 35: 9, 10, 13-15.) How did 
Esau meet his brother on his return from Padan-aram? 
(Gen. 33: 4.) In what service do we find them uniting about 
twenty years after Jacob's return? (Gen. 35: 29.) How 
many years previous to Isaac’s death does our lesson open ? 

Verse 1.—By what name was the land of the patriarchs’ 
sojournings first known? By what names was it subsequently 
known? How isit bounded? What are its general features? 
In what sense is the word “ stranger” used in this verse? 

Verse 2.—When at the age of seventeen, how did Joseph 
regard the misconduct of his brethren? Who were the sons 
of Bilhah? Who were the sons of Zilpah? How had their 
early influences differed from Joseph’s? Is it right for chil- 
dren to conceal or to report the sins of other members of the 
family? Which son never forfeited his father’s tenderest 
love? (v. 3.) Was it circumstance of birth or loveliness of 
character which retained it for him? Did the coat of many 
colors indicate a transfer of the birthright, or only a father’s 
favoritism expressed in superior dress? Is it right or wrong 
for parents to manifest a favoritism if based on the charac- 
ters of the children? 

Verse 4.— What treatment from evil-doers may the upright 
always expect ? (v. 4.) What sin do we here discover in 
germ? (1 John 3:15.) In what two ways are the two great 





classes of humanity distinguished? (1 John 3: 10-14.) 
What circumstance caused a speedy growth of their sin? 
(v. 5.) What significance did they evidently attach to his 
dreams? Against whom, therefore, were they really con- 
tending? Relate the two dreams (vs. 6-11). Relate the 
circumstance under which their envy ripened into an evil 
plot? (vs. 12-22.) 

Verse 23.—What sign of the father’s favon received first 
attention from the cruel brothers? How do the evil-dis- 
posed regard every mark of the Father’s favor bestowed upon 
his children? (Matt. 12: 24; .Acts 2:13.) How far was 
Reuben’s plan executed? (v. 24.) What double purpose did 
such pits often serve? (Zech. 9: 11.) 

Verses 25-28.—How did God turn the brothers’ purpose in 
execution of hisown? Why is particular mention made of 
their sitting down to eat bread? What cries were then 
probably sounding in their ears? (Gen. 42:21.) Why are 
these merchantmen called both Ishmaelites and Midianites ? 
Point out Gilead and Egypt. Describe the merchandise 
mentioned. Was Judah’s purpose probably wholly mer- 
cenary, or partly humane? About what value was received 
for Joseph, reckoned in modern currency? How was Reuben 
affected by what had transpired during his absence? (vs. 29, 
30.) What was his duty in the case? How had Joseph 
shown his superiority ? (v. 2.) 

Verses 31-35.—What other sins did the brothers commit 
in their efforts to cover the first? What is the constant effort 
of all deliberate sinners? (John 3:20.) What sin of Jacob’s 
seems here to have been visited upon him? Who purchased 
Joseph in Egypt? (v. 36.) What do you know of this 
officer? In what respects may we regard Joseph as a type 
of Christ ? 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 





As you review with the class the story of Jacob, ask what 
is remembered of the “two bands.” In giving the story of 
Joseph, keep closely the connection between all the lessons, 
keeping the chain of history clear in the mind. 

The life of Joseph is so charming, it seems as if “ Hints” 
in giving it, were needless, for it has been one of the treas- 
ures of childhood in every age; no human language can 
improve on the Scripture narrative, and little can be added to 
its beautiful simplicity. In the company resting im the tents 
that night, when Jacob prayed and wrestled, there was one 
little child just the age of thousands who are studying his 
story to-day. He was seven years old. No doubt he looked 
and saw the men dividing and driving off the flocks for 
presents to the man whose coming they all feared; perhaps 
he always remembered the brook where they’ crossed, the 
oleanders, flags, and, rushes on the banks, the whole of the 
journey, and going to Bethel, where he saw the stone his 
father had set up. 

What did Jacob see in the night at Bethel? Who talked 
with him there? What did Jacob promise? How many 
sons did Jacob have when he sent his people across the 
brook? Joseph was the youngest boy of the eleven, and the 
pet of his old father,—for Jacob was an old man. But we 
read of twelve sons of Jacob, and from those sons came the 
twelve tribes of Israel. After Jacob left Bethel, he went to 
the place since called Bethlehem ; and there another son was 
born, named Benjamin, and there Rachel his wife died and 
was buried. Who else was born in Bethlehem ? 

Jacob mourned and wept for Rachel, whom he loved so 
well; and then he went to the old home, and once more saw 
Isaac, who was yet alive, but died soon after. In Hebron, 
where Abraham and Isaac had both lived, close by their 
graves, Jacob settled with his flocks, and there Joseph grew 
from a little child to a strong, ruddy youth. He was so dear 
to his father that he is often called a beloved son. Jacob 
loved him best of all his children, he was the child of his old 
age; there was something in him nearer to his father’s heart 
than the others. He was the child of Rachel, he shared his 
father’s grief when she died as no other of his children 
could. He was taught to worship and to pray, and he loved 
his father’s altar and his God. Jacob showed his love to 
Joseph in many ways; he gave him a coat better and differ- 
ent from any that the others had. Perhaps it was a garment 
which marked him as the one to have the birthright; for the 
eldest son of the other wife had sinned, and did not deserve 
it, and Joseph was the elder son of Rachel. It was called 
a coat of many colors; it was either of many kinds of costly 
gay work, or of many pieces joined in the garment. It was 
a constant mark of his father’s love to have and to wear 
such a coat, and because of it his brothers envied him. When 
Joseph was seventeen years old he helped his brothers to 
feed the flocks, and when he saw his brothers doing wrong 
he told his father. Then they not only envied but they hated 
Joseph, and could not speak peaceably to him; no pleasant 
word, no kindly talk, would they have with their own brother, 
the shepherd boy. He had some strange dreams, but they 
listened to him so seldom he had to say, “ Hear, I pray you,” 
when he told them what he had dreamed. Get your mother 
to read to you what he dreamed; and you will see why they 
hated Joseph yet the more, 
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Joseph’s father not only loved him, but he trusted him. 
There was not enough pasture on the plains close around 
Hebron, so Jacob had to send his sons with the ftocks to feed 
on some land he had bought a long way off. One day, when 
they were more than fifty miles away, Jacob sent Joseph to 
see how they were doing, and to bring him word again. 
Joseph went to Shechem, but the fields were empty and still, 
neither brothers nor cattle in sight. A passing stranger told 
him he heard the men say, “ Let us go to Dothan.” Joseph 
went on about fifteen miles farther. The brothers saw the 
bright coat coming,—he glad to find them, they calling him 
the “dreamer,” and planning, as he came, how to abuse and 
destroy him. What is that golden text, “ Whoso hateth his 
brother” ? 

Not one Cain, but ten of them, and all brethren. Before 
the boy had time to give the loving messages from home, 
they seized him, stripped off the hated coat, cast him into a 
pit,—an old empty cistern. One voice had been raised 
against taking his life, for nine would have killed him first, 
and thrown his body in the pit. Reuben, the eldest, said, 
“Shed no blood, but cast him into this pit in the wilderness.” 
He meant to save him. 


He went away, and the rest sat down to eat at noon, in the 


sound of cries which long after they remembered, and how he 
begged, and they would not hear nor help. They saw, as 
they ate, a great train coming,—merchants with camels 
loaded with spices, perfumes, and goods. The merchantmen 
came nearer; they talked with them, and then the boy was 
drawn up from the pit. The sharp traders saw his rosy face, 
his round form, his young, strong arms, and, winking and 
whispering of the good price he would bring, a bargain was 
made, and Joseph was sold. They counted out twenty 
pieces of silver, bound the boy’s arms, fastened him in the 
chains, perhaps with other prisoners or slaves; and with no 
good-by, no word for the old father, the barefooted slave was 
soon walking over the sands. Reuben came back; the pit 
was empty ; one thing only was left,—the hated coat. They 
took a kid, and killed it, then dipped the coat in its blood. 
They took it home, and said they found it, and asked Jacob 
if he knew if it was Joseph’s. Read and see what he said, 
and how he mourned. With a little money in each girdle, 
the price of blood, and with lying lips, they came, pretending 
to comfort Jacob. Where was Joseph? Show, by map, his 
course. Foot-sore and heartsick, but well fed, to bring a 
good price, he came to a land of greenness and flowing 
streams, temples, monuments, and pyramids that are standing 
yet. Joseph was in Egypt. . He was sold again. The buyer 
was an officer of the king, and captain of his soldiers. 

Review, and from answers as received put some headings 
on the board. Make plain that it was envy which moved to 
hatred, lying, almost murder. Ask who else “ came unto his 
own, and his own received him not.” Who was it whom 
Pilate “ knew that for envy they had delivered him.” Much 
can easily be given in illustration, pictures and information, 
about Egypt, etc. ; but do not detract from the main point, the 
envy of brethren, and the beginning of the history of a life 
led by the hand of God to fill a strange part in the history 
of the children of Israel. 


ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


Throw a titbit to one out of a number of chickens, and 
instantly the favored one is pursued and pecked at by the 
others. Erect a palace near a city, and the other buildings 
around are dwarfed into insignificance. Shower favors on 
one child in a family, and the sharp contrast makes the 
others feel mean and belittled. Hence the keen-sightedness 
of envy. The whiteness of an unspotted garment is a con- 
tinual reproach to one whose garments are befouled. Joseph’s 
coat was a standing defiance to his brothers, just as a piece of 
red cloth is to an ox. The evil effects of parental partiality 
are seen in the history of Cyrus the younger. His mother’s 
preference of him to his brother started dissensions which 
ended in Cyrus’s rebellion and death, and the disastrous 
retreat of the ten thousand. 

A stream bears with it substances by which we can tell of 
the nature of the soil over which it has flowed. So it is with 
envy. Introduced into the world by Satan, it bears marks of 
its satanic origin. As a stream goes on, it gathers volume. 
At first, it can be turned into quite a different channel- 
When it becomes a mighty river, how hard it is to change its 
channel! So with envious feelings. At first, they can easily 
be overcome. Let them increase, and they may sweep on 
into hatred and murder. 

Mark how sin leads to sin. It is as though a man were to 
step on a slope leading down to a precipice. The ground 
gives way, and he is forced to take another step down, and 
8o he goes on, the ground giving way at every step, till he is 
borne over the precipice. Show how the consequences of sin 
affect more than the sinner. When David sinned in number- 
ing the people, all Israel suffered; and how surely did 
Absalom’s sin bring suffering on David. Note how sure the 
harvest of sin is. Scatter the winged seed of the dandelion 
to the wind, and no effort of yours will bring them together 
again. They will grow up into a harvest of weeds. 

Lhe Urigin of Envy.—See Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia 





p. 379, 3 2212,—Good not Unmixed; p. 670, 3 3992,—The 
Bane of Prosperity; The Biblical Treasury, vol. 7, p. 22, 
% 1390,—How to Prevent Envy among Children; Spencer’s 
Things New and Old, p. 507, 3 1775,—The Malice of Envy; 
Cawdray’s Storehouse of Similes, p. 112,—Emblems of Envy, 
Foster’s Prose Illustrations, Second Series, p. 299, 3 8390,— 
Biblical Similes. 

The Growth of Envy.—See Gotthold’s Emblems, No. 2,— 
How a Snowball Grows ; Legends of the Patriarchr, p. 228,— 
A Legend of Joseph; Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, p. 90, 
—The Marks of Envy; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, 
p. 320, 3 1841,—Stalactite Pillars. 

The Consequences of Envy.—See Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclo- 
peedia, p. 384, 32246,—The Bitterness of Sin ; p. 755, 2 4500, 
—An Easy Descent; 3 4516,— Little Wedges ; Spencer's 
Things New and Old, p. 180, % 689,—The Earthquake; 
Foster's Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 229, 3 1908,— 
The Bitter End. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


THEIR FATHER LOVED HIM. 
| THEY HATED HIM. 


IS THINE EYE EVIL. BECAUSE I AM GOOD? 


COULD NOT SPEAK PEACEABLY. 


THE CHILD IS NOT. 
AND I, 
WHITHER SHALL I GO? 


HE THAT HATETH HIS BROTHER | 
IS IN DARKNESS. 


THE FRUIT OF HATRED. 
AN INJURED BROTHER. 
A BROKEN HOUSEHOLD. 
A MOUBNING FATHER. 


—_—— 
| 


| wHo IS ABLE TO STAND BEFORE ENVY? | 





WHAT PROFIT IS IT IF—? 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


“ Feeding,” in the second verse of this lesson, means doing 
all the duties of a shepherd. The occupation of a shepherd 
in the East, so often described in the books, is one of no ordi- 
nary watchfulness, courage, and skill. A youth of seventeen 
would not be expected to do all that an old, experienced man 
would do. The writer has never seen such a lad alone with 
a flock, large or small. But often the shepherd has such an 
assistant. The writer has also seen the sheep and goats 
divide off in various companies from a Bedwin encampment ; 
and then the smaller divisions were in some cases tended by 
mere boys and girls; the older shepherds being near by, or 
within call of any of them. 

The “coat of many colors” can be illustrated from an- 
tiquity ; whether the true interpretation be that just given, or 
the other, a robe reaching to the feet. Both were common 
marks of high honor. At present bright colors are used to 
adorn children, but unless the child is very young, there is 
only one color in the robe. 

Pits, or cisterns, as places to store either water or grain, are 
almost as common in the descriptive books as they really are 
in the East. Their bare mention is enough here. 

The company “ bearing spicery and balm and myrrh, going 
to carry it down to Egypt,” is one that cannot very well be 
illustrated from modern times, except 28 to the train of 
camels, or the caravan. Aside from the general descriptions 
of such companies, to be found in many books, it may be 
stated that a train of loaded camels marches in single file, the 
halter or bridle of each being attached to the rear of the one 
ahead, except that the foremost is led by a man astride of a 
little donkey. To an Occidental a train of huge camels thus 
led by a little beast that is almost buried up by his rider, is 
one of the most ludicrous sights imaginable. 


But the ancient lights are worth looking at. The peculiar 
spicery of the north of Palestine and the region beyond 
Jordan seems to have furnished almost the only reason for a 





trade in that direction so far away from Egypt. The gums 
of the Syrian trees, cedar and fir and pine, and the balsam ot 
Gilead, whatever that be, were used largely in the process of 
mummy-making. This is clear from the hieroglyphics. 
Moreover, the medical papyri have furnished some names, 
and the tombs of the cemetery about the pyramids have 
furnished the gums themselves, so that the ancient trade in 
spicy resins between Egypt on the one side, and Syria and 
Gilead on the other, is an established fact. Connected with the 
same trade was that in the cedars of Lebanon, for various pur- 
poses, including even mummy cases. The resin ofa peculiar fir 
from the neighborhood of Aleppo has also been found as an 
ingredient in an ancient varnish over the Egyptian paintings 
on wood. Myrrh, that is, the drug known by that name to-day, 
has been found in the mummy wrappings; and in some, the 
spicy gum of the mastic tree. This last is used to-day to 
flavor the raki, and indeed gives its name thereto, in some 
parts of the East. 

As to the three articles mentioned in the lesson as carried 
down by the Ishmaelites, we need not here puzzle ourselves 
with the different interpretations. The better commentaries 
will give material enough for that. But the Egyptian 
writings, hieroglyphic and otherwise, do give us a little light 
that is worth attending to. The names of the first two of 
these articles have been found by Ebers in the laboratory of 
the temple at Edfu. They occur ina group together, and 
answer to the resinous tragacanth from Lebanon, Persia, or 
Armenia ; and the balsam or balm of Gilead, the product of 
the tree known botanically as the Balsamodendron Gileadense. 
As to the third, which our Bible calls myrrh, interpreters 
generally agree that it was ladanum, the product of the 
cistus creticus. This name does not seem to occur in the 
Egyptian writings. But the real name of the myrrh itself 
does occur in the laboratory of Edfu. 

The list of drugs mentioned in the Egyptian papyri includes 
several hundred. 

That the Ishmaelites were ready to extend their business 
so far as to buy a slave is not surprising. Nowadays the 
stream of trade goes the other way, however; out of Egypt, 
and not into it. The slave trade is not lawful, but it is 
practiced ; and slaves in the East are very often to be seen. 
The slaves come from farther up the Nile than Egypt. 

But there appears to be no record so.old as to antedate the 
slave trade. The oldest pictures on the walls of Egypt repre- 
sent slaves. Slaves were brought from Syria to Egypt. 
Indeed the name for one sort, found in the inscriptions of 
Rameses II., the Pharaoh of the oppression, are called by an 
Egyptian name which exactly corresponds to ‘“ Hebrew.” 
In later writings, Syrian slaves are frequently mentioned. 

It is a little singular that to this very day the same sons of 
Ishmael and Midian bring from the East into Egypt on their 
camels the very same three articles that are supposed to cor- 
respond to the “spicery and balm and myrrh” which our 
lesson mentions as brought by the same people in the same 
way. 

The “ evil beast” was then no uncommon thing in Pales- 
tine. It will be remembered that the Lord did nvt all at 
once drive out the Canaanites when Israel went out into the 
promised land, lest the wild beasts should increase upon them. 
In David’s time, not to mention Samson’s, lions and bears are 
there. The lion still exists in Mesopotamia, and the bear 
is still to be found in Syria; but the wolves, foxes, jackals, 
and hyenas are still to be found in Palestine. Just here the 
writer is tempted to translate a little from the work known as 
Physiologus Syrus, or History of Animals, first, and, so far as 
the writer knows, only once published by Olaf Gerhard 
Tychsen, a scholar well known to Syriac students and biblical 
critics, at Rostoch in 1795. It is a fragmentary work in the 
Syriac language, existing in manuscript in the Vatican 
library at Rome. 


ECLECTIC TEACHINGS, 


Whom God wishes to exalt he first tries, purifies, tempts, 
and humbles.——The pious ponder the welfare of the god- 
less even whilst the latter are conspiring for their destruction. 
——One sin is made to cover another. After the crime comes 
the lie, after the lie a hypocritical comforting of the father. 
——How the divine mouth remains silent, whilst the divine 
hand so much the more strongly holds !|— Lange. 


We are all of us only strangers and sojourners here.——It 
is not well to tell evil of others, unless it becomes a duty.—— 
Envy and jealousy are among the worst feelings that can be 
indulged. Pride goeth before destruction.— Hatred is 
the spirit of murder Opportunities to commit crime are 
never wanting to those who wish for them. Hypocrites are 
poor cemforters.— Todd and Riddle’s Notes. 

The evil hate those who interfere with their evil ways. 
It is a wrong and a misfortune for parents to show partiality 
to any of their children.——-God beforehand prepares those 
who have to endure adversity-—Be careful of the child of 
to-day, for to-morrow he may be governor. God’s hand 
rules over the acts of men,— Peloubei’s Notes. 

He who brings evil reports in the spirit of jealousy or of 
criticism is a talebearer ; he who brings them in the spirit © 
right is a trie friend. Those who should be offended at 
their own unworthiness are often more angry with the one 























whose character rebukes them.——Envy turns the heart to 
stone, and the hands to steel——-How one sin crowds cut 
another! Avarice gets the better of cruelty. ——Thcse 


events which men mourn over most may prove the causes of 
the greatest joy.— Vincent and Hurlbut’s Notes, 
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THE PARABLES GROUPED.* 


Among the visitors to this country—in attendance on 
the great Presbyterian Council—has been the Rev. Henry 
Calderwood, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh, whose name is becoming 
more and more familiar to the reading public. Those 
who rank the study of the Bible in its appropriately high 
place, will be glad to know that this professor of moral 
philosophy has made a valuable contribution to exposi- 
tory literature, in the volume entitled 7'he Parables of 
our Lord, interpreted in view of their relations to each 
other. In his preface Professor Calderwood modestly 
says: ‘The aim of the present work is to present an 
exposition of the parables of our Lord for popular use, 
not a critical commentary on the Sacred Text.” Yet we 
find, as might be expected from the prevalence of the 
exegetical method in Scotland, that the expusitions are 
based upon a careful grammatical study of the Greek 
Testament. Still the style and arrangement of each chap- 
ter indicate that the writer has used the material, in 
many cases, doubtless, the very words, of the book in the 
“evening meetings” at Glasgow and Edinburgh to which 
he alludes in the preface. The city whose “evening 
meetings” can be favored with such expository discourses 
has something to be thankful for. If the book stimu- 
lates others to attempt a like service, its appearance will 
be a blessing. 

But we have not as yet indicated the distinguishing fea- 
ture of the volume, which is its grouping of the parables. 
The author regards them as a unity, “a Revelation within 
the Revelation of God.” Accordingly he arranges them 
in four divisions: those which set forth, I. Man’s entrance 
into the kingdom of God; II. The privileges and duties 
of God’s kingdom ; III. Relations of God’s kingdom to 
the present state of the word; IV. Relations of God’s 
kingdom to the future state of existence. This plan has 
its dangers as well as its advantages; but Professor Cal- 
derwood has improved the latter, while avoiding, as far 


* The Parables of Our <. %.. ted in view of their relations to 
— other, By Hen , LL.D., Professor of Moral Philoso- 





as possible, the former. He has properly limited the 
range of truths capable of parabolic enforcement, and 
has been too loyal to the obvious sense of the text to 
warp the purport of a parable in order to fit it into his 
conception of the unity of the whole series. Hence the 
book will be helpful to those who are seeking fer more 
comprehensive views of our Lord’s teaching as a whole. 
Still, we must confess, the arrangement is happiest when 
it follows the grouping of the evangelists themselves, as 
in Luke 15 and Matthew 13. In discussing the latter 
chapter, the author ignores the historical sequence which 
many find in the seven parables, and he omits altogether 
that of “the seed growing we know not how” (Mark 4: 
26-29), which contains truth especially appropriate in 
these days, when Christian workers are too anxious for 
immediate and manifest results of their own labor. 
Biblical scholars differ in regard to many of the details 
of interpretation as here presented. But Professor Cal- 
derwood adopts the true method of interpretation, and 
his views are evidently drawn from the patient and lov- 
ing study of the word itself. The volume will not take 
the place of Trench, it was not intended to do so; but 
for the Sunday-school teacher it cannot but be valuable, 
—the more immediately so since seven of the parables 
occur in the lessons for 1881, first and second quarters. If 
in neighborhood prayer-meetings the chapters of this 
book were read, one at a time, in their order, it would 
probably be as profitable an exercise in biblical study 
and as much “for edification” as could be afforded by 
any systematic method of conducting these services. We 
give this hint because, as we have intimated, the volume 
grew out of the a 5 veer at komm meetings. 


Ultima Thule comprises eighteen short poems by Mr. 
Longfellow, all but the first of which are reprinted from 
the periodical press. They are marked by the sweet 
spirit of the foremost poet of America. The first is a 
dedication, addressed to Professor Green, of Providence, 
the author’s life-long friend; and the last is L’Envoi, en- 
titled The Poet and His Songs. The poems all havea 
simple and chaste character, and several are elegiac in 
their nature. The next, after the dedication, is that 
which was written upon the death of Bayard Taylor, 

ing: 
beginning ** Dead he lay among his books!” 
Old St. David’s at Radnor is a charming idyl, full of 
peace and trust. The Sifting of Peter is a scriptural 
piece, like many others Mr. Longfellow has given the 
world. My Cathedral refers to the pines upon the poet’s 
home estate. Maiden and Weathercock, and The Wind- 
mill, are of a lighter nature, but the latter ends with the 
same melody of rest and peace : 
“On Sundays I take my rest ; 
Church-going bells begin 
Their low, melodious din ; 
I cross my arms on my breast, 

And all is peace within.” 
May it be long before Mr. Longfellow reaches his earthly 
Ultima Thule, and may he continue to give the world 
such pure and calm utterances as his latest have been! 
(With portrait. 16mo, pp. 61. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. weten,’ o. 00.) 

The subject of exploration is one of perennial interest, 
and the story of adventure is perhaps more eagerly read 
when it treats of the perils of those who have braved 
northern storms and frozen seas in the vain endeavor to 
find that unknown point mentioned in the geographies 
of our youth as the north pole. Many times has this 
story been told in the marratives of the different heroes 
who have returned from the marvelous region of eternal 
ice. The very fact that these narratives are so many has 
given rise to a demand for a single volume, in which 
should be gathered the important topics treated by all. 
This the publishers of The Frozen Zone and Its Explorers 
have endeavored to satisfy. The volume they have issued 
is edited by Mr. Alexander Hyde, of Lee, Massachusetts, 
the well-known writer on agricultural subjects, assisted 
by the Rev. W. L. Gage of Hartford, and the Rev. A. C. 
Baldwin. The volume is a portly octavo of more than 
eight hundred pages, and contains a hundred and 
seventy-five illustrations. Several engravings on steel 
are included. These are not of equal excellence, many 
of them being of very inferior workmanship; but mest 
of them will prove helps to the reader in getting 
definite impressions of the adventures of the daring men 
who have risked their lives in the cause of science and 
humanity. The record is given of the more important 
expeditions to the northward, from the year one thousand 
to the present time. The editors do not lay down their 
pens until they have told something of the expedition of 
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tion of 1879. The last is that projected by Mr. Bennett, 
of the New York Herald. We note the omission of an 
index, without which such a book cannot be deemed 
complete, and the paper and typographical execution of 
the work are poor. (Illustrations and maps. 8vo, pp. 
850. Hartford: R. W. Bliss & Co. By subscription 
only.) 

One of the most perilous of literary experiments is to 
attempt to write a continuation or enlargement of a suc- 
cessful work. Mr. J. R. Green’s Short History of the 
English People achieved, on its first publication, an 
almost immediate success, which has continued to the 
present time. This success brought, of course, many 
requests for an expansion of the work,—a task which the 
author was bold enough to attempt, though fully aware, 
doubtless, of the difficulties and dangers of the under- 
taking. The fourth and concluding volume of the en- 
larged History of the English People has now appeared ; 
and it can hardly be questioned that Mr. Green’s success 
is a genuine one. In general plan, in the particular 
method of treatment of periods and characters, and to 
some extent in language, the two works are identical; 
but these four volumes, which contain about twice as 
much matter as their prototype, afford room for a fuller 
discussion of many topics of importance. This fourth 
volume, too, shows signs of additional study of the 
periods it covers,—being those of the Revolution, 1683- 
1760, and Modern England, from 1760 to the battle of 
Waterloo. Mr. Samuel Rawson Gardiner, Mr. Green’s 
indefatigable critic, who has followed him with pitiless 
criticism, volume by volume, has shown that somewhat 
serious errors of statement, amounting, in some cases, to 
unwarrantably loose generalizations, disfigure this vol- 
ume, as well as its predecessors; but Mr. Gardiner him- 
self does not hesitate to call the history “a great work.” 
For all ordinary purposes, Mr. Green’s Short History is 
still more serviceable than this successor; but the larger 
work is really indispensable, for no existing history of 
England so unites fullness of scope with ability of treat- 
ment, (8vo, cloth, pp. vii, 519. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, $2.50.) 





The scene of a very pretty story for young girls—called 
Father's House—is a factory town, and the incidents are 
those which would maturally group themselves around 
people living in such a place. Hilda Duncan, the cen- 
tral figure, is a refined and well-bred girl, obliged by 
circumstances to work in the mill for her living. The 
trials and temptations to which she is subjected, the help 
she receives, and the final success of herself and her 
brother in saving their earnings, until they buy their 
father’s house with money which might have been squan- 
dered, are graphically told. The story contains excellent 
suggestions for all who are interested in the best methods 
of doing church work, and serving the Master. (16mo, 
pp. 278. New York: The American Tract Society. 
Price, $1.10.) 





The earlier volumes of Mrs. Gaston’s Children’s Treasury 
of Bible Stories have already been favorably mentioned 
by us. And now in Part III. we have the story of three 
apostles, related in a pure and happy style, which is well 
adapted for the home reading of mothers and children. 
St. James, St. John, and St. Paul are the characters 
chosen; and the larger part of the work is devoted to the 
latter, his life being full of stirring events and striking 
contrasts. We are glad to commend this entire series to 
the attention of Sunday-school teachers, who might find 
it profitable in their preparation for class work on the 
parts of Scripture covered by its successive volumes. 
(82mo, pp. 126. New York: Macmillan & Oo. Price, 
80 cents. ) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Benjamin H. Ticknor, formerly a member of the 
old firm of J. R. Osgood & Co., has become a member of 
the reconstructed firm of the same name, 

Professors Seelye of Amherst, and Packard of Bow- 
doin College, have contributed papers of recollections to 
the Life of Professor Henry B. Smith, which is to be 
published this fall. 


D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, have in preparation a 
new edition of the works of Josephus, in elegant type, 
which will make the old classic more easily read than 
it has been in the current editions. 


A series of Bible illustrations from original drawings 
by Sir Frederick Leighton, G. F. Watts, E. Burne Jones, 
Holman Hunt, and others, will be published in London 





Nordenskiold, and even of the American arctic expedi- 


in November under the title of Dalziel’s Bible Gallery, 
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One of the choicest American eclectic collections of | vania State Sunday-school Association, to be held at 
poems is Poetical Favorites by Professor A. C. Kendrick, | Lancaster, October 12-14, Professor Henry M. Harman, 
so well known to readers of The Sunday School Times | the Rev. B. T. Vincent, the Rev. P. 8. Henson, editor of 


for his New Testament lesson notes. Two volumes of 
these poems are already before the public, and now a 


| 


the Baptist Sunday-school Teacher, Mr. John Wana- 
maker, and other prominent gentlemen, are expected to 


third is announced for immediate issue, with new editions | be present and to take part in the proceedings. Mr. 


of the other two, by James R. Osgood & Co. 


| 
} 


} 
| 


E. Payson Porter will deliver an address on “One hundred 
years of Sunday-school work.” For all duly accredited 


The new journal Education, noticed in these col- | delegates entertainment and reduced railroad fare will be 
umns last week, contains, as it should, contributions from | provided. 


women who have made themselves prominent as efficient 
teachers. 
movements for the Higher Education of Women in 
America and England. The movement at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, has made much progress since it began. 
There were twenty-seven students connected with the 
courses offered to women there last year, and there are 
more than forty there now. The instructors speak in 
high terms of their new pupils. 


The volume of religious and moral poetry to be 
issued by Dodd, Mead, & Co., of New York, is delayed 
because it is to be published simultaneously by Messrs. 
Sampson, Lowe, & Co., in London, and the English poets 
who have given permission to use their poems have in 
some cases desired to read the proof-sheets of the pages 
on which they appear. Some of the poems have been 
altered by the writers in the proofs. This will give the 
collection a unique value. Bishop Wordsworth has 
added several lines to one of his poems, and Cardinal 
Newman has carefully revised his. The poems by Mr. 
Arnold, author of The Light of Asia, have been re- 
vised by his son, as well as by collation with the latest 
edition of his works. In one instance several couplets 
have been added to the text as now known. The volume 
will be of more than one thousand pages. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1880. 





Pennsylvania, state, at Lancaster.......--.--.-- October 12-14 
Oregon, state, at Portland-.-.---...-...-.---..- October 13, 14 
North Carolina, state, Salisbury --..-----.-...-- October 29, 30 


Maine, state, at Brunswick..--.---..---.---------- Oct. 26, 27 
New Hampshire, state, at Manchester-.-....-.-.----Nov. 9-11 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence Noy. 10, 11 
New Jersey, state, at Camden. Nov. 16-18 











COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
—Lake County (Iil.) Convention will hold its eleventh 
annual meeting at Milburn, October 21 and 22. 
—The International Lesson Committee meet at Chicago, 
October 27, to arrange the scheme of lessons for 1882. 


—A first announcement is made of the Jefferson County 
(Ala.) Sunday-school convention to be held October 28 
and 29, at Birmingham, 

—October 27 and 28 are the days finally fixed upon for 
the convention, to be held at Rutland, of the Vermont 
State Sunday-school Association. 

—The fourth annual convention of King’s County 
(N. Y.) Sunday-school Association will be held Tuesday, 
November 7, in the Tabernacle Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Green Point, Brooklyn. 

—Union County (Pa.) Sunday-school Convention holds 
its eighth annual session at Mifflinburg, commencing 
Wednesday evening, October 13, at 7.30 P. M., and clos- 
ing Friday, October 15, at4 P.M. All friends of Sun- 
day-schools are invited. Those intending to be present 
should address the secretary, Mr. 8. D. Bates, Lewisburg, 
or the chairman of the committee on entertainment, 
Mr. 8. B. Hoffman, Mifilinburg. 

—The third annual convention of the second district 
of the Iowa Sunday-school Association, comprising 
Cedar, Clinton, Jackson, Jones, Muscatine, and Scott 
counties, meets at Wilton Junction, October 12 and 13. 
Mr. E. ©. Chapin will deliver @#f address on “The 
teacher’s week-day work.” All pastors and superinten- 
dents in the district are delegates, and each school is en- 
titled to send one or two more in addition. ° 

—Maine State Sunday-school Association holds its 
twelfth annual convention at Brunswick, October 26, 27. 
An attractive and varied programme has been prepared, 
and arrangements have been made by Which delegates 
will be accommodated on various railroads with tickets, 
for the round trip, at single rate, Those wishing to 
attend should forward their names’ to the Rev. L. A. 
Freeman, Brunswick, Vermont, who will assign places 
of entertainment. é 


—At the sixteenth annual convention of the Pennsyl- 


} 
| 








—At the tenth annual convention of Sunday-school 


Among these is one on the subject of the | workers in the Maritime Provinces, held at Moncton, 


New Brunswick, October 16-19, each Sunday-school in 
the Provinces is expected to be represented by the pastor 
and superintendent, who are members of the convention 
ex officio, and one delegate. A programme has been pre- 
pared, showing the subjects to be discussed at each of 
the eight sessions. The discussion of each subject will be 
opened by gentlemen appointed for the purpose, and sus- 
tained by members of the convention. Further infor- 
mation can be obtained from the secretary, Mr. S. Wad- 
dell, of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


—aAlready the triennial International Sunday-school 
Convention, to be held at Toronto next year, is being 
arranged for. The sub-committee charged with the duty 
of negotiating with railroad and steamboat lines for rates 
of travel to and from Toronto, held a preliminary meet- 
ing at Philadelphia, September 22. The result of the 
conference and correspondence gave satisfactory evidence 
of a desire on the part of the railroad and steamboat lines 
to afford every facility for low rates of transportation. 
The details of arranging rates cannot be completed until 
the March meeting of the railroad passenger and ticket 
agents, at which time all information on the subject will 
be widely published. Correspondence regarding this 
should be addressed to Colonel Robert Cowden, Galion, 
Ohio, chairman of the committee; Edward 8S. Wagoner, 
Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania; Edward Danforth, Elmira, 
New York; or Joseph B. Phipps, Baltimore, Maryland. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—Statistics presented before the fourth annual session 
of the Greenville County (S. C.) Baptist Sunday-school 
Convention, show the number of officers and teachers as 
425, scholars, 3,641; the number of conversions during 
the year, 260; volumes in the libraries, 2,987 ; and copies 
of Sunday-school periodicals taken, 704. 

—A meeting for the purpose of organizing a Sunday- 
school association for Gordon County, Georgia, was held 
at Calhoun, September 18, The Rev. W. A. Candler, 
secretary of the state Sunday-school association, urged 
the necessity of organization. An association was formed 
on an unsectarian basis, and officers were elected for the 
ensuing year. The first regular meeting of the associa- 
tion will be held at Plainville early in November. 


—Among other statistics presented at the annual con- 
vention of the Livingston County (Ill.) Sunday-school 
Association held at Pontiac, September 21-23, a large 
chart was shown by the secretary on Our Field and Our 
Work, giving the county statistics by towns. The number 
of Sunday-schools in the county was shown to be 104, a 
gain of twenty-five over last report. The number of 
officers and teachers was 921, and that of scholars 6,345, 
making a total membership of 7,266, and showing a gain 
of 1,139 over the previous year’smembership. Eighteen 
township conventions were held during the year. 


—Hartford County (Conn. ) held its twelfth annual meet- 
ing on Tuesday, September 14, at Suffield, with a good 
attendance of delegates and friends. While accurate sta- 
tistics of the work of last year were not given, the tone 
of the letters received from almost all the schools was 
hopeful. A committee was appointed to confer with the 
committee of the association at Bristol, in reference to 
adjusting the time of holding the annual meetings. The 
committee recommended that hereafter this meeting 
should be held in May or June, so as to avoid all conflict 
with the meeting of the other association. The afternoon 
and evening were mainly devoted to the hearing of ad- 
dresses from various speakers, In the evening the exer- 
cises were closed by a promise service under the leader- 
ship of Mr. G. T. Utley. 


MISSIONS. 

—At Port Said, evangelistic labors amongst the crews 
of the vessels passing through the Suez Canal have been 
kept up for some time by a Mr. Whittock, who is uncon- 
nected with any missionary society, 

—Settlements of liberated slaves are being formed from 
the African coast inwards to the great lakes. Many of 





the colored freedmen from the United States are engaged 
in missionary work in the interior. 


—Of the medical mission at Thana, India, Mr. Lazarus 
Abraham, in his report, says: “Two or three features 
connected with the work of the dispensary seem to be° 
most encouraging. (1.) The attendance is now more 
than double what it was three years ago. (2.) Oaste 
prejudices give us very little trouble, and the patients are 
very attentive while we read to them out of the Scrip- 
tures. (3.) There is a much larger attendance of women 
and children than formerly. Through the dispensary 
hundreds of women whom the word could never have 
reached through missionaries or Bible women hear Christ 
preached. . . . The books of the dispensary show that 
6,848 entries of names were made during the year, Of 
these, the proportions were as follow: Hindus 5,384, 
Mussulmans 986, Roman Catholics 422, Protestants 24, 
Parsees 32,” 


Y. M. GC. A. 


—The tenth annual national convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of Scotland was held at 
Ayr, September 7-9. The tone of the papers read was 
progressive, dealing, as they did, with fresh methods of 
association work, and the best means of reaching young 
men in city and country. In the discussions which fol- 
lowed, some excitement was manifested over the supposed 
attacks made by some of the speakers on the present 
basis and methods of the associations. The traveling 
secretary appointed in March, 1880, reported that he had 
visited fifty towns since his appointment. Throughout, 
the proceedings of the convention were stimulating. The 
crowded meeting, presided over by Sir Peter Coats, on 
the evening of the 9th, brought the work of the confer- 
ence to a fitting close. 








PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Sunday School Times. Published weekly at the follew- 
ing rates, which include postage: 


From 1 to 4 copies. 











p $2.00 each. 
“ 5 to 9 copies to One address... ... 2.2.2... .cceeeneennncesso00 156 CO** 
* _10-to 19 copies to one address. _ 
20 copies or more to one address..................- 100 0C* 





The yellow label on each paper shows up to what date a subscriber has 
paid. If the publisher does not by that date receive a request from the sub- 
seriber that the paper be discontinued, he will continue to send ut. The paper 
will, , be siopped at any time twreafter, if the subscriber so desu ea, 
and remits the amount due for the time that ne has received it, The papers 
Jor @ club will be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscription, 
unless a renewal for ihe same is received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a year at yearly 


rates, 

While the pa for a club, at above rates, must be sent in a kage 
to one address, the publisher desires to have for reference the aie of 
all the subscribers. He therefore requeres each club subscription be 
scopmpanies with a list of the names and addresses of the persons who 
are to use the x 

For twenty-five cents per copy in addition to the above club rates, 
the papers will be mailed directly to the individual addresses of the 
members of aciub. In this case, however, the papers for a club must all 
a one post-office, and the subscription must not be for less than one 


Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the same rate at 
which the ciub, as Arst formed, would be authorized to subscr.be anew. 
Such additional su —— to expire at the same time with the club 
as Originaliy ordered. ‘lhe new subscribers to pay pro rata for the time 
of toeir subscriptions. 

The papers sor a club, whether going In a package to one address, or 
sent separately to the members of tne ciub, will be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. 

HY bers asking to have the direction of a paper changed should 
be careful to pame not only the post-oilice to which they wish it sent, 
bul also the one to which it has been sent. All addresses should inciude 
both county and state. 

Apy person writing to renew either a single or club subscription, in 
connection with which his pame has ndt befure been knuwn to the pub- 
lisher, wili please give the name of the person to whum the paper or 
papers hav- heretvuiore been sent, 

Subscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their friends, can 
have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 
Superintendents’ Paper. 50 cenis per year. This paper is 
designed to supply superinté ndents with helps, in the line of their special 
work, to which teachers and scholars have not access. It is published 
monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of its price, ony to re 
The Times who are Pastors or Superi:tendents (including in the latter 
class assistant superintendents and heads of departments meeting in 
separate roums, and who, when ordering it, state that they are such. 

In sendiug your renewal to The Superintendents’ Paper, please men- 
tion the date to which you have paid for ‘The punday school ‘limes, as 
given on the yeliow address label on The Times. 


The Weekly Lesson Leaf, A separate leaf for every Sunday 
in the year. 


100 copies, one Month............00.c.e--neeeuee $. 
100 a Fe Pas BET 7 
Less pen 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken for less than one 
month. ome 
The Scholars’ Quarterly. Contains the Lessons for three 
montas, With colored Muap, beautiiul pictures, appropriate music, ete, 
100 copies, one year (four quarters)............2..2-.seceeeeenenennseees $20.00 
Single copy, One year (four quarters)... 
100 copies, mouths (one quarter). 
Singie copies (OMe QUAFLEr) CACI.... 2. 0c enn. 2 nennennceesesececceeeas 06 
200 copies, or Over, Wo one address, for une school, $18.00 per hundred, 
400 copies, or over, to one address for one schovul, $16 00 per hundred, 
Subscriptions are taken tor Lhree or six months at the yearly rate. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 2? Paternoster Row, London, EB. C., 
will send Tae American Sun Schoo! Times, posi free, for a year, to 
any address in Great Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. ‘he paper will 
be sold by all the principal mewsdealers, price twopence, as will also 
TheScholars’ Quarteriy, price fourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line (14 lines to an inch), eaeh lusertion, Whether for one time or mure, 
excepting for the months of November and >emaber. these 
mouths there being a large extra circulation, together with a pressure of 
advertising miatter for us Columns, the rate will be 30 cents peragate line. 
Advertisemen.s beginning early in the year, but running through No- 
vember and December, will be charged at tue increased rate for Lhe eight 
issues of those Months. It is believed that this uniform iow rate, which 
makes THE SUNDAY SCHOOL T1Ms8 the cheapest advertising medium 
by ar, among the re/igious week lies, will meet with the general approv: 
of advertisers. The rate for Reading Notices (bourgeois ty pe, lew Jim 
the Business Denartmeut will be $1.00 per counted iiue for each insertion, 
and tor Special Notices (solid agate) 40 cents per line for each inseruon at 
ap 
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“Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements should be ad- 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
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BUs:NESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday Schrol Times is given each week. 
The requlur eilition this week for subscribers 
is 44500 copies, Advert sers are free to ex- 
amine the subscription list at any time. The 
uniform rate for ordinary advertisemnts is 
20 cents per agate line for each and every 
insertion, excepting for the months of Nuvem- 
ber and December, when the rate is 30 cents 


per line. 


I, L, Oragin & Oo., 116 So. Fourth st., 
Philadelphia, will send by mail, gratis, to 
any address, a sample of the celebrated 
Dobbins Electric Soap, on receipt of 15 
cents, which exactly pays postage. 


Persons visiting Philadelphia, whether 
for a single day or a longer time, will find 
the commodious house of Mrs. M. D. Cahill, 
1314 Arch Street, an agreeable home dur- 
ing their stay. 

VISIT BEATTY’S ORGAN FAOTORY. 

The Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, Mayor of 
Washington, N. J., the piano and organ 
man, extends a cordial invitation to all to 
visit his organ manufactory at Washington, 
N.J. Any reader of The Sunday School 
Times who desires to purchase either a 
piano or an organ can thus have an oppor- 
tunity to select the instrument personally. 
Besides, it is quite a treat to go through an 
establishment so large as that of Mayor 
Beatty’s. He has made a wonderful suc- 
cess of his business, and it is said to be the 
largest of its kind in the world. Those 
who are unable to visit him are requested 
to send for his Holiday Newspaper, beau- 
tifully illustrated, sent free of postage. 
Read Mr. Beatty’s advertisement to be 
found in another column. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Children’s shoe. are woru througn at the toes while 
the balance of the shoe Is perf-ctly good. Parents 
who have submitted to this rather than have them 
wear the metai t ps, shuuld try the A. 8. T. Co's B ack 
Tip, which perteculy protects the tue, he adds ty the 
pa ee the poet. _ Bee adv’ t fo anotuer lame. 














ELOCU 1 iON ‘AND ORATORY, 


1416 and 1118 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course Ix Evocutlon, Cour-e in | OF alOry. Literary 
Course. Kor public ppeeser.. r aters, teachers, and 
the general atudent of higher Engiish, FALL TKRM 
LPESEvOCc?, 4, 7 page cotahuges on a ibera <n. 
A 1d) ess 


PETERSILEA | ACADEMY ¢ OF music, 
ELOCUTION, and LANGUAGES. 


No. 281 Columbus Avenue, Rostonu, Mass. 


Bes’ ete tystruction at lowest possible prices. 
Partica atten ion to fin ai | fine so oists and 
teachers, Begi: ners Govongny nst: ucted for $10.00 
erterm. Knxlish Literature. History of Music, and 
fusical Composition, Concerts, and R-adings fiee, 
wae with Diploma aud # 


A New Evangelical | Monthly. 


GOSPEL NEWS. 


FOR FAMILIES, SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, AND 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 


Only 50 Cents a Year. 


In clubs of 10 or more copies, 40 cemts each. 





SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


Address, 


WILLIAM DURANT, 
ALBANY, N. . ¥. 


Oxford Teachers’ 


BIBLES. 





See Sunday School Times, September 25, 


1880. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, 


The Variorum Bible for Bible Teachers, 


Just issurd by Evre & Spottiswoode. is the Most Com- 
plete Po: table Rible ever offered to Bible readers and 
teachers. It is the authorized Na eee with Varivus 
Reh ings ant Renderings, relected m 17 Versions, 


*KYANVG P NIMG00) axUVID 





Edited by CHEYNB, DRIVER, z 


Teachers are added. Prices from $5 to $9.25. The well- 
known editions of the BIBLE FOR BIBLE TEACH- 


5 sizea, from $1 50 to $12.75. Descriptive Circulars free 
from any Bookseller, or of 


POTT, YOUNG, & CO., Cooper Union, New York. 


NOW ‘RE EADY. 
SWINTON’S 


Supplementary Readers, 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SWINTON, 


Author of Word Book, Geographical and Language 
eT 68, €' 


GEORGE R. CATHCART, 
Author of the Literary Reader, etc., ete. 





MESSRS. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
take special pleasure in announcing that they have 
pow ready BWINTON’S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, a 
series of carefully graduated reading-books, designed 
to connect with any of the regular series of Readers 
They are attractive in appearance, are bound in cloth, 
and the first four books are profusely illustrated by 
Fredericks, White, Dielman, Church, and others. The 
six books, which are closely co ordinated with the 
several Readers of the regular series, are: 


EASY STEPS FOR LITTLE FEET. 


Supplementary to First Reaper. In this hook 
the attractive is the chief aim and the pieces have 
been written and chosen with special reference to 
tue feelings and fancies of early chil |hood. 

28 pages, hound in cloth and profusely illustrated. 
(See prices for examination below.) 


GOLDEN BOOK OF CHOICE READING 


Supplementary to Skconp Reaper. Th's book 
represents a great variety of pleasing and instruc 
tive reading, consisting of child-lure and poetry, 
nobe examples, and attractive object -read.ngs, 
wr tten specially for it. 

192 pages; cloth; with numerous illustrations. 


It. 


BOOK OF TALES. 


Being School Readings, imaginative and emo- 
es ‘nai. Supplementary to THigD KeapEk. In this 

b ok the ;outhbful taste for the imaginative and 
emotional js fea with pure and noble creativns drawn 
from the literatu.e of all natiou 

272 pages; c.otb; profusely itustrated, 


READINGS IN NATURE'S BOOK. 


Fupplementary to FourtH Reaper. This book 
contains a varied colie tion of charming readings in 
Natural History and Botav y. drawn from the works 
of the wreat m:dern na.ura! ists aud travelers, 

32 pages: c.oth; fully illustrated. 


SEVEN AMERICAN CLASSICS. 
Vi. 
SEVEN BRITISH CLASSICS. 


The * Classics’’ are suitable for reading in ad- 
‘vanced grades, and alm to instill a taste for the 
higher literature by the p mpstation of gems of 
British and American authorship. 

pages each ; cioth, 
*,* Copies for examination will! be forwarded by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of the appended pr.ces, 
Me. for No.1, 30c. for No.2. 50+. for No.3. 65c. for 
No. 4. 50c. for No. 5. S0c. for No. 6, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 


138 and 140 Grand Street, 
117 and 119 State Street, 


ON A NEW PLAN. 
YOUNG’S ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE. 


Authorized Scholars’ Edition, fine a mit paper,wide 
margins, printed trom the original lates (not photo- 
grophed copies). Every word alphabetized, cpvangea 
under iis ewn Hebrew or ureek giving literal mean- 
ing. pronunciation iatest antiqalt pend gocerapny of 
Paiestine Exploration, etc. Sur, Cruden »b: 
118,000 references. Price, cloth, ga thy bare ad 
88 cents. Circulars Ls 

0 aad 12 Dey Si Sircen NNew Yo ork. 


“NOW READY. 


J] 2h ab saws 
By FANNY ROPER FEUDGE 
12mo. 630 PAGES. 


100 Full Page Lilustrations. Price, $1.50, 
BOSTON: 


D. LOTHROP ¢ & CO., Publishers, 


ae SALE. —The Dore Bible Gallery, 1 o » fine “gories 
of Ol Foinsiogs co omepreas one Of the moat at- 
tractive SABBAT HvOLasd (CHURCH EXHI- 
BLITLONS in the couutry. A rare chance for an 


me ew 


New York, 
Chicago. 








Missions. 


Evangelical, Undenominational, 
Boards of Missions and all Christian effort. 


NOTICES OF THE MAGAZINE 


Secretary of the M. BE, Church : “‘ You have given 
us the best Missionary Magazine i in the world for general pur 
From Rev. J. L. Wilson, D.D., Missionary Secretary of the Sealine Presbyterian Chureh : 
“Tt exactly meets a want which I h 
From Rev. A. W. Wilson, D.D., Missionary Secretary of the M. E. Church South : “ It is 
— the best for the general reader we have seen, in its material, arrangement, and illustra- 
tions. Iti 
From Rev. James Croil, Editor of the Missionary Record, of the Presbyterian Church of 
“It is a thing of beauty. You supply a want that has been Jong and widely felt, that 
The whole of the “ Aids” to the Bible for Pible | of a comprehensive, valuable, and unprejudiced oy — Missionary Magazine.” 

“It supp 


Canada : 


THE COSPEL IN 
“The Gospel in All Lands” is a Monthly 


From Rev. J. M. Reid, D D.. Missiona 


is a wonder of completeness.” 


From The Christian Treasury, of Scotland : 


ERS, of which the 200,0u0th is now seiling, are made in of the Atlantic, as well as in America.” 
From The Interior : “ It is doing a good service. to the eause of foreign missions by the stock 
of valuable information it communicates from month to month. 
ew * ork: | pendious survey of this kind, recounting the history of what has been done in each particular 
fieid by the whole Protestant Church, and telling us what agencies are now at work.” 

From The Advance: “ It gives brilliant promise that the churches are to have what we have 
long been calling and waiting for, a missionary magazine that shall rival in manif ld richness 


of matter, attractiveness of aspect, literary, and 
monthlies.” 

From The Southern Churchman: 
sions, beautifully illustrated, and by all odds the 


__ Address i. 2 - EUGENE R. SMITH, 


THE SOVEREIGN, 


BY H. R. PALMER, 
In Your Classes and Musical Societies 
this Season. 


Wide-awake teachers assure us that TH E SOVEREIGN 
is the best of Mr. Palmer’s popular Music Books. 











Price, $7.50 per dozen; 
75 cents each, if sent by mail. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph fpevest, | 76 a a greet, 
CH IUAGO Liat W_YORK. 


(ONFEDERAIE BRIGADIERS. 


A new humorous a Words by BR. J. Burdetie, 

of Burlington Hawkeye. usic by Charies F. Dennee. 

A Jol ‘y thing for the ** Yanks.” sole ae oh who was 

in the army, or who knew apzeed t” in the 

wars ought to yy a copy of The Confederate Briga- 
led for 40 cen's, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


LE 
113 CHESTNUT SI, 
NEW ‘32 INSTRUMEMTAL PIECES, 12 
BEAUTIFUL SONGS FOR 380 cents. 
VocaL—Tbree Salior Bo. s—'l wo little 
Lives—Atthe Ferry--Lardy Dah, comic 
Drink to me only—The Korry Dan ee 
Stay at Home To-night— Evening Soitiy is Stealing— 
Tuere once was a time wy darling—None but I can say 
—O Rride of mine—Evening Star. IN«TRUM ENTAL— 
Hobart “Pasha March—A:one—Farewell, Gavotte— 
Floren ine Galop—Friend y Pastime, Duet-Little Rope 
Dancer—Twilight Echoes—Beila Bocca Po ika—Osbone 
R»udo—In ther Wildwood--On “the Rhine First Ball. 
These 24 cho ce pieces wo. ds and music complete, and 
worth 35 cts, at music stores, are bound in 2 hand- 
some books with eegant colored paner covers, and 
ome tpaid for 10 #e. stamps. G. W. Richardson & 
9 Temple Pi., Boston. 


THE 


Best Music Books 


Welcome Chorus. 
($1.09 ) Py ¥ 8S TILDEN, for High Schools. Just 
ou. SONG BELLS (50 cts). By L. ©, Kmers n. 
Just out; for’ Common Schools. WHITE KUBES 
(3u cts), for Sunday-schvols. 


Parlor Organ Instruct’on Book. 
($1.50.) By A. N. JOHN-ON. Is ont of sght ahead 
of any others in teaching begiare s on Reed Organ, 
bu th secular and sacred music, Sunday-school, Tem- 
poran. e, Gospel, and Hymu music, All teachers take 
to it at ouce, 


Choirs and Singing Classes 
will not forget our tages i superior books: VOICE OF 
womeais. ($'!), by L. O. Emerson; TEMPLE ($1) 

by W. O. Perkins, and Fg Heated FOR SINGING 
CLASSES (6) cts), by A. N. Johnson. 


Choirs will find no better Anthem books than 

our new: 
gtemnrcas ay migra BOOK i -25) we souneen, 
Tenney. and Abbey, or KEMER>5ON’S ANTHEM 
BUOK (al 25), by L. O. Emerson, ~ ANTHEM HARP, 
($ .25), by W. O. Perkins. 


Temperance People will be sure to use 
TEMPERANCE JEWELS, (35 cts), by bie yt asd 
Hoffman; or TEMPERANCE LIGHT (12 ets), 
Hugg and Serv.ss; or HULL'S TEM BRA NC: 

GLEE BOOK (40 cts). 
Specimen copies of any book mailed for above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO, Boston. 
J. E. Ditson & Co., 1228 Chestnut St, Phila. 


$1.50 S year—Three Centsacopy. 4 
EEKLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


eTheC Christian a Harald 


By 63 Bible Yt, IGN SOF oan it Meaubcclets, 
Unequalled Terms to Agents, 


NCYCLOPADIA o= 
TIQUETTE: BUSINESS 


This is the cheapest and only complete ¢ and reliable 
work on Ktiquetce and Business and social Forms. It 
telis how to perform all the various Catia of life, and 
yw to Ay to the best advan'age on all oc: casions. 

anted.—sSend for oreeiese containing a 
fell deomwigson of the work and extra terms to agents. 

_ Address National Publishing 60. » Philadelphia, Pa Pa. 











NEW YORK. 


uess. The whole in perfect order. 
me ES RUSSELL & OO... Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


— with smail capital, and who wishes a profitab e 
ddress 


ALL LANDS. 


Missionary Magazine, devoted to Universal 


fro It contains, each month, Illustrated Articles on Missionary Lands and Fields, and 
bog entators, 9 Critical Editions of the Text,and | the Latest and Best Accounts of Missions and Mission Work in all parts of the world. 
"Catholic ; it is in cordial sympathy with all Protestant 


ave long felt.” 


ies a much needed want on this side 


We have long needed a com- 


other journalistic qualities, the best popular 


“This is a monthly magazine, devoted to universal mis- 


best magazine of its class.” 


From The New York Observer: “Such a periodical as THE GOSPEL IN ALL LANDS is cal- 
culated to widen and deepen intelligent and practical interest in the grandest of all enterprises.” 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A MONTH ; $2.50 A YEAR. 


Publisher, 64 Bible House, New York. 


It pays Agents to Sell the Standard Agricultural Buo! 


Farming for Profit 


PF nd Accurate. be rey A Complete 
TELL $ ‘HOW su uide to successful Bay 


TELL *Caltivate all Farm Crops. 

Grow frat Care for sve Stock. 

t . 

Make eeoey row frui ure Hupol usiness 

aves many ¢ times ita bah - Benson. 860 pages. 
ons 


3 oss rat Send for Siren ars and terms to 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JaRMERS. Kvgineers, Me hancs M'li Owners, 

Miners. Merchants etc., wi!! find in Moore’s Unt 
wersal Assistant a t Complete Mechanic, a work con- 
bya | 1016 , ages 500 Kngravings, 461 lables and over 

1,000,000 Industrial Facts, Ca!culations, Proce: ses 
crets, Rules ¢te., bad Tare utilitv in 200 Trades. A $5 
book free by mail for #2 50. worth its weightin gold to 
any Mechanic, Farmer, or Business Man. Agents 
wanted. Sure sale everywhere, for alltime, For 1:1. 
Contents, Pamphiet, Terms, and Catalogue of 50v fast 
selling books address 


NATIONAL BOOK CO., 
73 Beekman Street, New York. 


‘NO PEDDLINC!! 


DEALERS CANVASSED ONLY. 


We want competent and rei able m:n to introd 
a new and novei ACCOUNT BOOK, = ted to al 
classes of Busin+ss Paop.ie. It selis ily ~ ry. 

where. several thousand now being int use. Indis- 
pensab'e to nine deale s out often. Energei n. men 
can easily make $100 to $300 per month taki g orders 
for it, Full Conerteaon. and ‘erms to canvassers b 
return mall. H. A FAMPHLLOM, Publisher, 
Bond Street, New York City 


ey (LS STI are MANNING’S 


‘JLLUSTRATED STO°K BOOK, 


Because it is the grandest work ever issued on the 
subject, and every farmer aiuaily needs it For 
illustrated circular and iull part culars, address 

Us6BaRD BROS, Pubs., 724 Chestout St., Phila. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE to 
sell tre best FAMILY 
ENITTING MACHINE ever inve ted. Will ku:ta 
paic of sto. kings with heel and ioe cc mplete, in 
20 minutes. It willalso knita great variety of fancy 
work fur which there is alwavsar ad ersek, Seid 
for circniar and terms to THE TW Y KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., 409 Washington St., Beton Mass. 


WA NTE D AGENTS for my ~ Ovject 
4 Tex bing Bible.” Dr J. 
a says it’s“ The'Best.” Send for circulars and 
erms. 
e __W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. L 
AGENTS WANTED for the Best Book to sell. 
The Young People’s lils. Bible History. 
Splendid Steel ENGRAVING FRex to every Subscriber 
Agents se making $260 t» $100 per weck. Send tor 
Special Terms w Henry Bill Publishing Co., Norwich, ct. 
OREIGN STAM PS—Sc. sets. Unused 6kinds 
Sezeny, 5 Brunswick, used; 6 Ku sia,6 Bavaria. 
7 Norway. 7 France. 1877, 5 Austria. 186%. 5c. per set. 
Cireu ar and lv kinds as Si a eT: a -_ eee to 
reliab.e persons. 











118 Me Vernon i * Boskou, Mass. 


HOW cocrorvour BIBLE 





BOOK OF DIRECTIONS. FSSEX PUBLISHING C9, 
10° BY MAIL. NEWARK,N.J. 


~ THES, & S. VELOCIPEDE HORSE 
Acts like life. Trots easy and fast. Boys ride it and 
aredelghted. Itisa handsome present Inquire of 
dealers, or send fur circular 0 STEVENS NOVELTY 
WORKS, Louisville, Ky. 


GREAT WESTERN 








GUN, WORKS 







Send stamp for Catalogue. 
_ Rifles, Shot Guns, Kevolvers, sent ¢. 0. d. d, for examination. 


Bors’ CLOTHING — 
Made to Order. 


Directions tor measuring, samples of 
materia's, styles of garments, with 
ate 8, sent free upon application by 
mali. 


PIECES FOR MENDING 


sent with each sult. A great saving of 
trouble. and an economical way toe 
ciotne your boys. Address 


POOLE & DEVOE, 


_ _Siand 56 Duane Street, New York. — 


WANTED.—LIBRARIANS | 


To send postal for sample and price of the 
BEST LIBRARY CARD pub!ished, 


















GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest-sell- 
A ing Pictorial Books and my ree Prices reduced 33 
mal Publishing Ov., 


per ccmi, National hiladelphia, Pa. 


JOHN H. TOMLINSON, 
Publisher, Chieago, Dl. 
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ASK YOUR MERCHANT FOR 





They are NOT seni out ail over the coun 
sold on COMMISSION, They are NOT put upin 
Picture Paress, ifustrating improbable vegetables. 
They are NOT to be found forsale in grog shops. They 
ARE grown by the subscribers on their own FaRMS iD 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, New Jersey, and Wisconsin. 


to be 
ANCY 


They ARE put up In piain paper, al the lowest cost, 
The purchaser, therefore, pays for skED, and not for 
fancy paper and printing. They ARE sold by RE- » 
SPECTABLE Merchants, Druggists, Grocers, etc., WHO 
BUY THEM OUTRIGHT, because they know THEY 
WILL PROVE SATISFACTORY TO THEIR CUSTOMERS, 
They ARK to be had in any quantity in papers—in Na 
B. peckases, in pints of Peas, Beans, an rn, or in 
ulk. 


Iv YouR MERCHANT DOES NOT KEEP THEM, send 
for Landreths’ Rural Register and Almanac, contain- 
ing catalogue and prices, and order them direct from 
headquarters. In writing, please mention S. 8. Times. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 2% South 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
QTR AWBERRY PLANTS, Raspberry Plants. 
SS Grape Vives, Seed Potatoes, Seeds Sample free. 
Address, TUISCO GREINER, Naples, N. : SA 
NHOICE LOT OF PEACH, APPLE, AND OTHER 
fruit trees and p'‘ants at bottom prices. Prices free. 
Mention paper. Address R. 8. Johnston, Stockley, Del. 


Supplies Country Homes with 
F be RO Onnles, Firs: Class S.rawberry 
‘ ‘ and all other Smal: Fruit Piants 


and Grape Vines, at reasonable rates. with some re- 
markabiy liherul off rs. Descriptive Catalogue free. 
address EP. ROK. Cornwall on-Hudson N.Y. 










1.25 per Year. THE @ 
SL pe NaF ADIES? 
THe fmthe.| FLORAL 
10c.Specimen 


eamen | CABINET. 


A largo 16 page Monthly Journal, 
Pasovear nemssum Ons half 
devoted to Floriculture, and practi- 
cal instructions ia the art of garden- 
ing. The other half to household 
matter, ashort s ory, short contri- 
— eee — butions from best writers, music, ete. 

HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES,—A splendid 
new book on Household Art, devoted to a multitude of topics, in- 
teresting to ladies everywhere. Amey the most popular topics 
are: rencies on Glass, Leaf Work, Autumn Lewes, Wax 
Work, Painting, Skeleton Leaves, Hair Work, Shell Work, 
Wor, Work, Spatter Work, ete. 200 pages, 265 ill 


Price, $1.50. 
| “Artistic” =| SEND 





EMDPOidery, | Foe<-Th0 Fret Saw” 
E.R.CHURCH. yer’s Monthly and 
EE EATS, Hone Door 
ves Tc. netruc- 
tions in all embroid-|® Monthly Journal. 
ery wae now in 32 pages. Illustrat- 


‘ogue. 150 pages, 
Jai itiustrations..'°4- 25. per year. 
Sc. specimen copy. 


f Cloth, $1.00. 
| Wor the above, address ADAMS & BISHCP, 
Box 2456. 46 Beckman Street, New York. 








by sending fer our new 101 \ = 


containing 280 Illustrations, combined 
with Catalogue and Price of our 
Human Hair tioeds, embracing Switches, 
Curis, Street and Stage Wics, Halr-dew- 
elry,etce. Beautiful and manifold les 


x t Dealer should be hou 

Mang KA yy gy tL 
5 . oe sen 

&, 0. D. with privilege of returaing. 




















eelwood, Dexter, Les 


er, Rogers, 


Holly, Demes. ' 
Serell sau Malerials Wood. designs &e. 
send for catalogue. 


TALLMAN & MSFANDEN-607 MARKE TS?PHILA 


an 
packing. 
LONDON NEEDLE Co. 
22, 24 & 26 4th Ave., New York. 
Mention The Sunday Schooi Times. 


R Price List of best INVA LTD CHATRS, address, 
with green stamn N. W. On... Springfield. Vt 


Magic Lantern Catalogue, 150 pp.e nd Lecture.10 Cts. 





, 
alz eeda, extra strength and finish. 
reulare and beautiful Set Faney Cards, 
THEO. J. HARBACH, 609 FILGERT ST., PHILA., PA. 











$1000, REWARD | 


For any Washing Machine that will Wash Cleaner, Quicker, with Less Labor and Wear and Tear of Clothes than the 


ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER AND BLEACHER, Pat’d Oct. 3, ’71. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY PERFECT SELF-OPERATING WASHER IN THE WORLD. 


No rubbing required. No more yellow clothes nor hard work on washing day. 


It wiil Wash anything from a lace curtain to a horse blanket, and can’t get out of order. 


Good Agents wanted, both Male and Female, to whom Liberal Inducements are offered. Agents can make from $10 to $100 per week. 


THE ART OF CLEANSING FABRICS 

is yet but imperfectly understood by thousands of 
good housekeepers. The numerous devices of friction 
rollers, pounders, squeezers, dashers agitators, steam 
wash bcilers, etc.. haveall failed in one or more of the 
three es:ential points, namely: The saving of labor, 
wear and tear of ciothes, or in imperfectly extraciing 
the dirt and discoloration. 


WHAT 1S IT REMOVES THE DIRT? 

You may ask washerwomen and housekeepers, and 
your answer from nine out of ten will be, * Plenty of 
elbow-grease,” or in other words, laborious robb ng 
upon the wash-bvard. And such Is tne «ase, for you 
first rob soap upon the cloth, and then you have to 
ru it in to make the dit so uble; but does that re- 
moveit? No; to do that you must dip it in the water 
and rub repeated y to fo ce wafer through the fabric, 
again and again. That is what removes dirt after hav- 
ing been softened by the chemical action of the soap. 

The way in which this couid be most ecronomical'y 
accomplished has bee: developed in the FaMIty 
WasSH¥ER AND BLEACHER, which embodies ali the 
above points. 

Mechanical devices take the entire time of a persou 
during the who.e wash, and will not remove streaks 
from clothes 

It is harder to operate them than to use the common | 
wash-board They are —— eo out of order 
and wear out in a short time. yith all such devices, 
as wel: as the ru/ding-bvard, there is great friction and 
corseqnent unnecessary wear and tear ot clothing. 
With the WasHER AND BLKacuge there is no fric- 
tion or wear of the fabric whatever; and washing, 
baking, and honsework are contemporaneous opera- 
tlons—the fire ding the washing and baking, while 
the housewife does her housework. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE WASHER AND 
BLEACHER 
embodies all the essential points. First, we have the | 
desired heat, which expands the fabric and causes it to | 
discharge the dirt. Second, we obtain a powerful 
suction beneath the clothes, which produces a rapid 
downward current or water force, through and through 
them, thereby removing the dirt. Third, we usea 
large body of water, which holds the dirt in solution. 
Fourth, we use buta small quantity of soap. Fifth, 
the washing is done by water, and not steam. This 
process cannot injure fatrics. It cleanses thoronghly, 
rinsing the clothes being all that is required to compe 
the operation. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE WASHER AND 
BLEACHER Is THIS: 
We have 5 Ibs. of metal, which attains a much greater | 
cegree of heat than the water surrounding it, conse- | 
quently the water underneath the Washer becomes 
hotter and more expansive than in any other part of 


All persons are hereby cautioned not to purchase an other Wash 
CAUTION eaawthe Robbins, patented Oct, 3.1871. In our efforts to pomials the ous mantlen ae o are offert 
‘ 


“imitations of our Washer, we cannot discriminate between those who MAKE, 


the boiler, and is thereby thrown to the surface 
through the tube at the rate of 6 to 8 gailons per 
minute; thus tending to produce a vacuum under- 
neath the Washer’at the bottom of the boiler, into 
which the water is rapid _y drawa,. 

AS it passes along-the channels of the Washer, the 
curved and contracted throats of which prevent its 
flowing backward, it becomes hutter and hotter, con- 
sequently more expansive and more forcible until 
thrown to the surface, thus producing a powerful suc- 
tion beneath the clothes Arough which the water must 
pass in a rapid downward current, thereby obtaining 
a water force whica cannot be obtained by a»y other 
method known in cleansing fabrics. Thus, we get a 
combivation. Firs, we have the desired heat. cond, 
perfect chemical action of thesoap. Third, force of water 
—all of which are required to thoroughly cleanse and 
purty any fabric, 


THE IMPROVED WASHER 
has a perfect fitting pipe, and is a combination of 


metals which does not become sticky or dirty. It 
comes out of the boiler as bright as new. 


THE CAPACITY OF THE WASHER AND 
BLEACHER. 

There are two sizes: No. 1, the family size; No, 2 
eultable for small hotels, res.aurants, aud barber- 
shops, boarding- houses, etc. 

The Washer is composed of metal, and cannot get 
out of order. 

It will work in any flat bottom boiler. It takes only 
3 or 4 ounces of soap in 10 or 12 gallons of water, ani 
will wash bed or table linen, a boiler full i. 10 or 15 
minutes, wearing apparel in from 10 to 30 minutes. 
Use no chemicais, only good soap and soft water. 

For Lack CuetTains this Washer is invaluanrle, It 
cleanses them as no Other process can, without the 
slightest dang r of lojary. 

o. 2 or small hotel size will wash of average pieces 
from 1,500 to 2,000 per day. 

For hospitals this Washer is pronounced by the 
medical faculty invaluavie being the most per/ect dis- 
injector know; leaving the fabrics pure as wheu 
new. By bleachers aod chemists it is said to be the 
most efficient method of removing dirt and vegetabie 
matter from fabrics ever known. 


THE INDUCEMENTS WE OFFER. 
oie want a Local Agent in every town in the United 
Les. 
We want first-class men as General A 
capable of managing one or more counties. 
To such we give a duly executed Certificate of 


Agery. 

e furnish descriptive circulars for distribution 
among families. Also large posters for advertising in 
public places Printed directions for using are sent 
with each Washer. 


ments, but will hold all alike to damages at law. 


I have worn this Corset 
three days and every bone 
over the hips 1s broken, 

4 s 


~T have worn the Flexible ; 
Hip Corset three months and | 
ne is still perfect. | 





every bo 






DR. WARNER’ 
fiFlexible Hip Corset 


Is warranted not to break over the hips. It gives an 
pe ge Figure, and fits with perfect ease. Price by 
mail, with Plain Bust, $1.25; with Tampico Bust ( Per- 
tection Corset), $1.75. 


_WARNER BROS,, $51 Broadway, N. Y. 


$ 5,000,000. 


The American Shoe Tip Co. 


WARRANT THEIR 


A.S.T.Co. 
LACK 








iP 


That is now so extensively worn on 


CHILOREN’S SHOES 
TO WEAR A$ LONG AS THE METAL, 


Which was introduced by them, and by which 
the above amount has been saved to parents an- 


nually. This Black Vip will save still 
more, as besides being worn on the coarser 
grades it is worn on fime and costly shoes 
where the Metal ‘ip on account of its looks 
would not be used. 

Thoy all have our Trade Mark A. 8. T. Co. 
stamped on front of Ti 


Parents should ASE FOR SHOES with this 
BEAUTIFUL BLACK TIP 


on them when purchasing for their children. 





STRANCE BUT TRUE! 

——~a5 -N that we sell this N. Y.Si r Sew- 
o ; . ing Machine for $20. Warranted 
new, last, and best made. Don't pay 

agents three profits, but buy direct, and 
anve 82@! Our free book explains all. 
| Don't buy till you read it. Hundreds 
be of testimonials. Machines sent any- 
where on trial. No ris You need not pay till suited. 
GEOBGE PAYNE & CO., 47 Third Avenve Chienes ™ 














All styles, Goid, Silver and Nick 
Chains, etc., seut C. O. D to be e 


gents; men 


The retall peice of No, 1 Washer, in New Vork, is 
$3.50; No. 2 Washer, $5.00; No. 1, $4.00 per dozen; No. 
2, = ag per ¢ozen. 

« send single or sample No. 1 Washers, prepaid, to 
your neared railway expr: as office, in any part of tre 
United States east of the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers, also in Kansas, Nebraska, arkausas, Louisl- 
ana, and Texas, for $3.00. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

As to the reliability of this Company, we refer you 
to the Mercantile Nationel Bank of this city, of to 
any Express Company in New York. Also te the 
Pub. ishers of the following named well-known lead- 
ing jourca’s. namely: New York—American Agri- 
culturist, Weekly Sun, Weekiy Times, Weekly Tribune, 
Weekly Witness, Weekly World, Christian Advocate, 
Christian at Wor’ ; Boston— You/h’s C»mpanton, Anvrt 
can Cultivator ; Chicago In/er- Ocean,Cincinnat: Gazette, 
And-vew's Bazar, Springtield Furm and Fireside, St. 
Louis Journal of Agriculture, letroit Free Press, all 
ot whom have frequently editorially endorsed us as 
well as our Washer. 

From the Buston Y uth’s Compan‘on:—“ This Warher 

is very simple ia construc ion yet it is the beat we have 
ever Known. Wespeak from experience when we say 
this. It is truly the woman's friend. for with it the 
hard work ot washing almost disappears. Every 
housekeeper knows that ordinary modes of w-shing 
are apt to wear the clothing. With the Robbins 
Washer there is absolutely no wear at ail, even to the 
most delicate lace tabric. We have known of this 
Washer for several years, but we had no idea that it 
was such a prize until we were induced to give ita 
trial, and pow with us it has taken its place asa house- 
hold necessity.’’ 
From the N. Y. Weekly Tribune, May 19, 1880 :— 
“Washers Again.—We have several inquiries con- 
cerning the bbins Washer and Bieacher. It does 
pony 4 what is claimed four it,and is cheap at ten 
times its cost.” 

In ordering, write plainly your name, | np teeren 
county, and State. Also the name of the express 
office to which you wish the Washer forwarded. 

CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS. 

Remit by Post-office Order or Registered Letter. 

| We insure the safe delivery of ail Washers ordered as 


above. Money may also be sent by draft on New 
York 


| Send for a sample and secure 4 BUSINESS THAT 
| WILL PAY You WELL 


When you order or write, mention this paper. 
| Address 


Bissell ManufacturingCo 


50 BARCLAY 8T., NEW YORK, U. 8. A. 


upon the principle of 
ag taf rior 
SELL, or USE such infringe- 


Nee that NAME and DATE of Patent is stamped on every Washer before purchasing. 


OFFICE, 5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRance OFFICES: 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., New York; 47 N 8th St, Philadelphia; 279 Ful 5 
Tillary, Brooklyn; 110 West Baltimore 8:., Baltimore, > een en, 


With an experience of fift 
claim to be the First Dyeing 
manner, Gentlemen’s Cua 


and returned by express. 


years and facilities unequaled by any other E:tab!ishment, 

fablishment in th's countr, 6 Ladi 7 . y lived ts a omsarek 
is, Pauts and Vesis Dyed wi 
experienced Bushelman and returned within three days. Lace Curiains 


es’ Dresses Cleaned or Dyed ip a superior 

out tak apart. Also cleaned arfd pressed by 
utifully cleaned. (Goods received 

BARREDPT, NEPHEWS & (CO. 























A NEW, 


ana all Chron: 
AGTS DIR 
and cures 


and intelli; 
+ tained by this new 


."— Arthur's Home 





‘Treatise on 


with 2. 
SENT FREE 


ADMINISTERED BY INHALATIO 


+ 
ECTLY upon the 


of most remarka! 


‘or C on, Asthy 
TREATMENT fgsccwgsettcas Accigase 
ache, D+ bility, ity 


N 
ne Vouralgia, Kheumatis: 


nervous and organic centres, 


and Nervo' 
ural 


@ nat process , 

CTED REMARKABLE CuREs, which are 
N Y Rt Rey. John J. K . Bishop of 
sg WeER..83 y; 7 : oma —1.! 


bs . 8. Arthur, and others, who 
benefited, and to whom we refer by permission, 
ENDO SED: “We have the most unequivocal 
ve power from many persons of high c ter 
Observer, “The cures which have been ob- 
tment seem more like miracles than cases of natural 
“There is no doubt as to the genuine- 
"Boston Journal of Commerce, 





ness a) Sortixe results of treatment. 
CEN HOM dt EATMENT contains two months’ supply, 


iving the history of this new 
poo yy fWrite tor it. Address 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
109 and 1111 Cirard St.. Philadeinhia, Pa. 


For the low club rates of The Sunday School Times, see the Publisher’s 


Department. pags 667° 











Ye IKNTERNS 
GIC LANTERNS 


HOOL&HOME EXHIBITIONS 


C.T’ MILLIGAN. 


12.3 CRLSLANT SL PRALAOA 


HURCH — 
USHIONS 


ALSO, PATENT DRFSS AND SLEEPING SPRING 
PILLOWS, 


A 
A 








AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO., 
: eS See ee NEW YORK. 
New and very ATTRACTIVE STYLER are now reaty 
BEST CABINET OR PARLOR OR 
MASON wans tn THE WORLD «o> oF 
highest distinction at VKKY uwRKAT 
AND 


WORLD 8 FXHIBITION FOR THIRTKEN 
HAM LIN to $300 and upward 








Years, Prices, $51 §57. $66, $84, $108, 
For easy pay- 
ments. $6.38 a quarcer and onward. 
Cata ogues tree, 
ORGANS MASON & HAMITIN ORGAN CO., 
14 Tremont St.. BOSTON ; 46 East Lith 
St..(Usion Squace) NEW YORK ; 149 Wabash Avenue 
CHIVA Go. le ate i 
Rent aud ~—”””~*~“«éiR 
Cheapest os OR America 
Yaa ovtewne CAN 
er New Organ with 2 Ss 
full sets of reeds, 9 stops, with book 


and stool, onlv $63 50. A new7 oct. Piano wih stool and 
book, only $187. Instruments all warranted tor 6 years, 
and sent on lv days’ trial. MONKY RETURAED if Not as 
represented. New catalogues now ready Send for one 
and save money. T. L. Watxrs, 14 E. 14ih St., New Yoru 


UNDAY SCHOOL REWARDCARDS. The hand- 








FYE LOIN. WATCHES, 


Write for Catalogue to STANDARD AMER- 
ICAN WATCH CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





‘omest and cheapest. Samples freeto 8.8 Teachers 





aaoaeaaees ae 
ritettame: | ROOFS | Sts sect 
Dust, &c., Tin, | ’ 
siate, or Fei’ MANTELS | npwarrds.— 
a. | ready for use. 
PAINTS | and rostpcn 


a@ Circulars free, 
WILLIS BARTLETT, Agent, 
___ WM South Second Street, Philadelphia. 


PATENTS! 


L. DEANE, 515 7th St... Washington, DP. C. 
formerly Pr ncipal Examiner in United States Patent 
Office, attends to all business before Patent Office aud 
the Courts. and charges fair rates for services. Let- 
ters, with stamp. promptly answered. 


GREAT OFFER}! So.onGans, 3. 
sre EN Ts nt WA RAINS. YHA 
HORACE WATERS & CO.,826 wiy, Nee 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Steve-Pipe Shelf and Utensil Stand, the 
most convenient article ever offered to house- 
keepers. Agents meet with greater success 
thanever. One agent m 
another $38 in 2 days c 
Freight Free to Agents. Send for ciroulars to nearest 
didress. SUMMIT ANUFACTUBING CO, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Cincinnuti, Ohie; St. Louls, Mo. 


14-STOP ORGANS 
SUB-BAS S Nerds 8%, Pinnae AI55 
end "pw ards renton trial. Catatoene free, Add.ess. 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Warh'ngton, N. J. 











and Officers. Address J 8. lvie & Co., Publishers, 
2% Rouse Street, New York. 


GENTS WANTED for the Best, 2' d Fastest- 
Kelling Pictorial Books and B bles. Prices rm duced 
33 per cent. National Publishing Co., Phila, Pa. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


“PEDDIE INSTITUTE, | 


HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 

Both sexes. Fits for be Cottare or for Business, Music, 
Painting, Drawing, etc Lod nll, low. F vy vol | } 
oe way worthy and increasingly Begins Sept 2 

for Catalogue to Rev. E..J. VERY, A.M.., iin, 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


Normal School for Mothers & Teachers, 

(oe oldest in New York) re-opens September 22, 

East Teath St. Emily M. Coe, Principal, wf edtios 
of Kindergarten Magazine, whic h gives reliable direc- 
tions for using the New System and Material inavhich 
the Froebel ideas are adapted to American wants. 
Our best educators agree that this ts necessary. That 
it has been wisely done, is shown by the wonderful 
success of the system. Speciai arrangements made 
for teachers with limited means. 


Goes HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies 
Bridgeport, Conn. Address Miss Emily Nelson. 
KFORE FIXING ON A BOARDING-SCHOOL | 

for your ch‘id, please address for circular, | 
1HOS. HANLON, D.D., Pennington, N. J. | 


OMESEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. Pleas- | 
ant. thorough, safe. $250. 14 boarders. 16th year. 
Rey. W. M. WELLS, Principal, Hightstown. N. J. | 
LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY will reopen 
on Tuesday, September 7. Pupils, male and 
female, preparec ‘tor college or for business. French 
German. Music. Careful instruction, a very beautifu 
and healthy situation, wholesome fare, 4 comfortable 
home, and moderate terms. A reduction to ministers | 
and candidates, 
H. D. GREGORY, A.M., Px#.D., Blairstown, N. J, 
CLASSICAL i. Palen 
27 8. Thirteenth sy Philadel 
Re-opened Sep. 13th. J. W. FAIRES, bbe ee 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATOR 
Full course TWO YEARS, three hours daily; orter 
course, ONE YEAR, Term begins Oct. 7. Application 
at 1 Somerset St., Boston, any day after Oct. 1, trom 
0 to12.A.M. For circulars, apply to 
R. R. RA OND, Principal. 
ISS LAIRD'S SEMINARY for Young Ladies 
and Misses, sesnoved to 1602 Green Street, Phila. 
will reopen September 13, 


Correspondence Solicited 


With young men and women who desire a first-class 
education, and whose health requires the climate of 
Colorado. Address 
Riv. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., 
Pres, University of Denver, Denver, Col. 
yiowars UNIVERSITY, Cobourg, Canada Lec- 
tures resumed October 4. Expense; for tuition, 


board, etc., $150 Calendars on applica- 
tion to Rev, Dr. President. 


4 











per anunom. 
NELLES, 





Church Sets Complete (aa 
$35 to $500. 


Delivered free anywhere within the New Eng- 
_— and Middle States. 50 Styles in Stock, 


Cushio: Lecterns, Fo’ 
liars, and a Tables, 


ons, Chairs, nts, 
of the most approved a 
otographs and price list mailed free if applied for. 


Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, 


48 CANAL and 141 ®Rimnp ) Srs., Boston, Mass, 


REY S238 CJONTICUNS 








With ‘10 LAN and RN SLID 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Ohestnut St. SLIDES 
For convenience and efficiency, for ely or for 


public use, they stand 


ieee ONRIVALLED, 


Circularsfree, Catalogues, 10 cents, 
Bctopticon Manual, éth Fd.,75 cents 
Splendid Outfitr at Rottom Prices. 


HOVER’Ss MANUSCRIPT 
WRITING PAPER, ( Patented.) 
Gives greater facility in writing and 
duces at once a BLACKER MANUSCRIP 
For Sale by the Principal Stationers, or . 
3. L. LIPMAN, 54 8, FOURTH ST., PHILADA, 
Note, Sermon, and Ledger Pupers, $e. 


SPECTACLES 


THAT WILL SUIT ALL SIGHTS. Send three 
stamps for an Illustrated Calalogue of 150 pages and be 
convinced. 

R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 
(016 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTERBROOK'S vie 










— is 












The most Popular Pons in use. 
For Sale by all Stationers, 
THE ESTERGROOK STEEL PEN CO., 









Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 
A KEY (’ THAT) oe th aot 
WILL WIND \— ANY WATCH EAR OUT. 


SOLD ie. Sie Bincer a 09.24 Dey sireet NY, 





;- “THE BEST THING YET. 

The Fitchburg Acoustié Telephone Co.'s 

New Metallic Telephone. nd for new cir- 
Masa. 


culars Box 198, Old City, Fitchbarg, 





_ (Vol. XXIL, No. 42. 








COLORED DESIGNS 


Prepared expressly for 


The International —— - On Lessons. 


Needed. 
COLORS BRIGHT 


AND 


ATTRACTIVE. 


These Designs are printeu upon large sheets 





vi paper, 


NO TIME, 


Labor or Expense 


REQUIRED TO 


PREPARE THEM 


FOR USE. 


32x46 inches, in colors, ready forYuse. 


OBJECT TEACHING is acknowledged to be the very best means of making lasting im- 
pressions upon the minds and hearts of the young, and the Superintendent has each Sabbath 
the eye, the ear, and the last word, with which to impress the truths of the lesson home to the heart. 


SEND AT ONCE FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 


Address, 


PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Publishers, Providence, R. |. 











COLUMBIA. 


ne t: 





unless 
on handle: 
“COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR 
DROWN 4 & t O0., 1 Makers. 


UMBRELLAS. 


_ARE THE MOST DURABLE: _ 


Are made of fine, soft 
Gingham, will not turn 
brown or gray, or soil the 
most delicate garment in 


dripping. 








THE UNION UNDER FLANNEL, 


PATENTED Oct. 27, 1 

The ever Se increaing popularity of this 
most sensible hygienic garment fully 
warrants us in making an earnest re- 
quest to all the ladies who have never 
worn the Union Under Fiannels, that 
they will not allow another season to 
pass without purchasing a set of these 
suits, and giving them a fair trial. Ladies 
who have tried them say that nothing 
would induce them toreturn to wearing 
the old-fashioned vests and drawers. 
Their universal verdict is, “ Try them 
once, and you never want to wear the 
others.” Ask for them of the leading dry- 
goods houses,and if not found there,send 
to us for price-iist and circulars, or refer 
for prices to our advertisement in T. e 
Sunday School Times, Sept. 18, 1880. 

ORGE FRONT & Co.. 

287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 





NFANTS AND INVALIDS 


1S THE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
FOR MOTHERS MILK. <°"\{"s 
ALL PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND /T. 
ALL "50. TS & GROCERS SELL/T- 
Oano 75 CENTS. 
7. METCALF & Co. BOSTON. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. Sora ct snes 














jilustrated List Free. Scroll 
Saws. Saw Blades, Fancy 
Woods, Clock Movements, 


Tools, etc.,and a great variety 
of Designs for Clocks, Brack- 
ets, Card Receivers, Picture 
Frames, Wall-Pockets, ete. 
JAMES T, PRATT & CO., 
53 Fulton & 42 Cliff Sts., 
New York. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 

Give the\ MOST POWERFTL, the SOFTEST 
CHEAPEST, und the BEST Light 
Churches, Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, et New 
and elegant dvsigns. 

Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. 

A liberai discount to churches and the trade. 

I. P, FRINK. 551 Pear) Street, New York. 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 





known for 
Bane. 


; 
| 
| 


ESTABLISH ED 1780. 





Set Complete in Zerry. $55. 
Set Complete in Plush, §60. 


; Parlor, Lodge, and Church Furniture. 


Nocharge for Pac Nw Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
SHAW, APPLIN, & C 
27 SUDBURY &T., BOSTON. 





TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 


A cure for Indigestion frightful, 
A bubbling beverage delightful; 
4 remedy for every ailment 
O’er which the Bilfous make bewailment. 
A laxative, though mild, effective, 
A tonic, nervine and corrective; 
An anody ne and sudorific, 
A wonderful SALINE SPECIFIC— 
Fmbodying every rare ingredient 
That Mother Nature deemed expedient, 
With kindly liberal hand to fling 
Into tne famous Seltzer Spring. 


Trees at Half Rates. 


The large assortment of the best ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs in the oid Nurseries of 


R. B. PARSONS & CO. 


Ts now in large quantity and excellent condition, and 

is offered at the above heavy discount from catalogue 

prices. It embraces the plants which have so long | 

| been specialties of this firm, inclnding Camellias, well 

budded, Azaleas, Khododendrons, Street Trees, rare 

‘ onifers, lately moved. etc ‘r catalogues address 
. B. Crane, Exr., Box 603, Flushing. N. Y¥. 











Us the Order of Service, found in The sehuimes 
nen. Isaued in L =z ee 
charge for postage 


| tundred, No extra 





| IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUNDAY- SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, The Great Store and 


its Trade. 


A study of the grqund plan, on the 
| opposite page, incomplete as itis, will 
give youa better idea of the store, and 
of what is in it, than description can 
do. The store covers 2} acres; a base- 
went is under, and galleries are over, a 
part. The whole affords somewhere 
about 5 acres of room. 

This peculiar business is 4 years old ; 
it began in 1876 with clothing ; in 1877 
it became a general store with such 
goods as you see in the plan, with car- 
pets, upholstery, furniture, and kitchen- 
furnishing up-stairs. Since that time 
gallery after gallery has been added; 
and there is not an inch of room to 
spare anywhere. To the surprise of 
many it has flourished while trade was 
languishing almost everywhere else. 

To us there is no mystery about it; 
nothing surprising even; unless it be 
surprising that so conspicuous a business 
should ever be misunderstood. We do 
nothing more than simply to provide 
facilities for your getting what you want. 

We don’t mean to say that other fa- 
cilities are not provided for distributing 
goods ; but that’s a different thing. We 
provide so that you get what you want, 
exactly what you want! Ifwe send you 
the wrong thing, or if you think the 
charge is too much, you bundle it back 
to us. 

In some goods we keep the richest 
things the world produces; in others 
we do not keep the richest. Most kinds 
we keep in as low grades as it is worth 
anybody’s while to buy. 

We tell of these things in the news- 
papers because there are thousands of 
you who don’t know what we are doing; 
thousands of you who don’t know the 
character of the stock that fills these 5 
acres; thousands of you who, therefore, 
buy where you pay more money. 

We are every merchant’s fair and 

open competitor. We do not expect to 
gather millions of trade without meeting 
opposition and misrepresentation. Some 
will believe whatever is said against us. 
The only answer we make is a business 
answer : Send back whatever you don’t 
want at the price. 

We want your trade ; you want our 
goods; or would want them if you knew. 

When we get in communication with 
you, we shall have one means of winning 
your trade, viz., by pleasing you. When 
we have won it, weshall have one means 
of keeping it, viz., by dealing with you 
as we deal with everybody: giving you 
large return for your money, and sup- 
plying your wants so completely that 
you will look to us for what you want 
as naturally as you say “ good morning” 
to your next friend. 


During the summer we have been 
making more room. The administra- 
tion, book-keeping, and advertising offi- 
ces have gone to 1317 Chestnut street 
to make room for Furniture and Up- 
holstery. A workshop inthe Market- 
street gallery has been turned into very 
excellent quarters for Custom-Tailoring. 
The removal of tailoring has left more 
room for Boys’ Clothing. Another 
change has added a half more space to 
Silks. 

The galleries are now all connected 
together and are thereby not only en- 
larged, but made more available ; they 
are about 1,200 feet, nearly a quarter 
of a mile long. The electric lights, 64 
| in number, are in perfect order. Pneu- 
| matic tubes are woe introduced to 
| carry money to and fro between all parts 
| of the house and the cashier at the cen- 
tre, so that “making change” often 
| takes less than a minute (the journey 
| both ways is made in 9 seconds). 
| Altogether we are ready for such a 
| 
} 





trade as we have never had before. 
JOHN WANAMAKER,. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth and Market 
streets, and City-hali square. 
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/ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR. — 
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See notice on preceding page. CHESTNUT- ST. ENTRANCE. 
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Beatty's CHAPEL ORGANS 
17 STOPS, 


THE VERY LATEST STYLE 


ONLY $97.75. 


SEVENTEEN 







Only $97.75. 


(17) STOPSJ 




















SENT ON TEST TRIAL TO CHURCHES, SABBATH 
SCHOOLS, ete. 





















“Beatty's Best’ 
Chapel Organ. 


These illustrations show “ Beatty’s Best” Chapel Organ, 
front and back view. This style isthe most perfect Chapel 
Organ manufactured, both as regards baubioal qualities and 
appearance, 





BEATTY ORGAN Chapel, Sabbath School, Draw- 
SS ing-room, or Parlor Organ. 

Length 4 ft., height 4 ft. 34 in., width 2 ft, Style C, No. 
4,000. Four (4) Sets Golden Tongue Reeds found 
in no other make. Having bought the sole right of the 
Golden Tongue April 1, 1875. Seventeen (17) stops as 
fllows: (1) Sab Bass; (2) Hautboy; (3) Principal ; (4) 
Dulost: (5) Diapason; (6) Principal Forte ; (7) Koline ; 
(8) Vox Ilumana; (9) Grand Organ; (10) Echo; 
(11) Daleinana; (12) Clarionet; (13) Vox Celeste 3 the 
the most perfect stop nade; (14) Violina; (15) Flute; (16) 
Octave Coupler; (17) Flute Forte; Beatty’s Knee 
Swell and celebrated Grand Organ Knee Swell. 

This Organ contains Beatty’s New Vox Celeste 
Stop, which is by far the sweetest and most per- 
fect that has ever been attained, Charming! is the 


¢ 


» SEVENTEEN (17) STOPS 







ordinary C 


AN OLD-FASHIONED KNIFE) Sa 


MAHER & GROSH, 


Monroe 8t., Toledo, Ohio, 


o be hand-forged from Rasor Steel, 
and will Faplnce Prectny that prove 
soft or flawy, Cut shows exact size 
of our medium two-blade, rice, 
postpaid, 50c.,or one-blade,25c.3 

ron, ee one-b blade, 35c.3 extra 
strong one- eee Beck 3 extra strong two-biade, made for bard corre: and blades tented, q Ladies’ one-blade,25c.3 
two-blade ivory, 60c¢ a} phy eng ot 1,75c.3 Gent's fine three-biad He ye * eri tein and tested,# 1. Manting 
Knife, $1. Tilustrated List free, Discount todealers. Sample of six v4 ButcherK nife,by mail,postpaid, 0c. 


REWARD CARDS. 


We call Teachers’ attention to ofr new line of Reward Cards, which we offer at LOWEST WHOLESALE 
PR CK, thus saving purchasers all intermediate profits. Price List sent on receipt of three cents. Also in 
order to popularize our cards, we will send 13 sample packs for $1.00, or 13 half-packs fer 60 cents. These prices 
represent 50 per cent. discount off all others hitherto offered teachers. Address 


METROPOLITAN REWARD CARD O©O., P. O. Box 1531, New York. 


BEST WASHER AND WRINGER 


IN THE WORLD. Guaranteed to do perfect } awd on 

money refunded. Warranted for sy ears, 

washer, $7; sample to agents, &. ag of W ringer, 

Ermer ie $4.50. Circulars ee F. F. ADAMS & 
8, 


Alpha Dustless Mashbond! Gragene. 


Reund and square. White, clean, dustiess, 
panenle. Our new catalogues of educational ' and waenal 
articles, . containing 184 pages and over 300 illustrations, vance, warrant-d Perfect and 
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a Reliable Thermometer SENT FREE to any 
address for 25 cts. 
a rometer and Ther- 


mometer Combined. that 
foretells correctly any changet 
in the weather 12 to 94 hours in 






















on the old melodeon. It is finished up in 
style, and made to conform in every respect to the most 
handsome furniture. The back and front are finished, 
hence the instrument can be placed in the centre of a 
room, and present the appearance of a handsomely 
carved piece of parlor furniture. It is also the most 
convenient for Chapel and Sunday-school purposes. The 
open space in the centre of the top, besides being artis- 
tically arranged, affords a view by the player of those 
who are taking part in the exercises. Remember, how- 
ever, that the Chapel Organ is just as suitable for a par- 
lor as for a Sunday-school. and just as many of them 
are sold for this purpose. The organ contains seventeen 
stops, and is fitted up with all of Beatty’s patents and 
improvements. 












Aree Deira id, tor 2 cents in stamps. eae Wane ie , adders - poadine at $1.00, 
ER, oh; & CO., General anted 
Visual. OSWEGO THERA Tahaesta WORKS - OSWEOO, W.Y. 












































































































FRONT VIEW. 


universal exclamation of critics and lovers of sweet 
music who have heard this combination. The sudden 
burst of harmony thrown out by the Beatty Grand Organ 
Excelsior Knee Swell, from the scale being performed 
by a professional, is inimitable ; all things considered, 
this instrument is the finest Cabinet Organ in America. 


The neatest instrament manufactured is Beatty’s 
Chapel mf It isas much of an improvement on the 
a 


pel Organ as the ordinary sae bor 
e very best 


Other Manufacturers’ Catalogue Price about 


$380.00. 


My Price to Churches, Chap- 
els, etc., in order to have this 
new style introduced, boxed 


canlgpery meet VRE: 


a@ OATALOGUE SENT FREE. “Ga 


Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, 


Washington, New Jersey. 








BRANSON: KNITTER 


PRICE, $20.00. 

The simplest. most durable, and most practical. 
aged for factory.or family use, ever made. War 
ote it cotton as well as wool. Hundreds 0! 
girls “ of ten and twelve years old operate 
aaies four dozen pairs a . Aliving car 
ade mee o tomy — ene of these machines. 

Pally particu: 
JA™M KS L. BR NSON, ae Citatout St., Phila., Pa. 


Church es Pedals 


Attached to any style of Piano. Sent ready to 
puton. Are detachable Circulars mailed. 
Patented. _T. H. KNOLLIN, Syracuse, N. Y. 











Lowest prices ever Known 
a Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
yee: Catalogue. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Atreet 











hay = Matrons, 

ia 

oans a) eR Hy A steam} 

~~ my food, and a ged suited te the 
stomach. Take no 


wis WOOLn ceed woman 








The Sunday Schoo! Times holds itself responsible for the character oi the advertisements it contains, and will refund to its subscrivers any money that they lose throagh /raudulent advertisements La its columns, 





AUTOMATIO 
Eye Glass opel 


Winds up cord itse! “Ar 
shows position of ‘on 
reeled up. o breaking of 
glasses; very handy. Thou- 
sands are in use. By mail 
25 cents, 


KETCHAM & 
McDOUGALL, Mfrs., 
4 Liberty Place. N. Y. 


“Herchants, Manufacturers, 


Nurse men, Florists, 
Stationers and 


Business People 
everywhere are delighted with, and 


Make and Save Money 
by using the world-renowned Model 


PRINTING PRESS 


It is large enough to do all the oan & required, strong, rapid, 
KASY TO WORK, always reliable, and any boy can manage it, 
and do hundreds of dc iless worth of-work every year. We make 
twelve styles, both hand and foot power, ranging in price from 
$3.00 u wards. Send 3-cent Zs. for circulars. Over7,cooin 
use. * The MODEL PRESS has made me over $60.00 last 
month and good prospects ahead.’"—B. RIES, Houston, Tex. 
y MODEL PREsS has over paid for itself already a card 
Rrinting alone.""—W, F. WOOLARD, Fairfield Ills. “ The 
ODEL does all and even more than you claim for it. pox H. 
SNYDER, Ne wton, N. J. First Prizes at Paris, 78 andSydney, 
N S.W. '79. Address all orders or inquiries to manufacturers: 


d. W. Daughaday & Co. 721 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 
















Packages containing 145 assorted 
Needles including Darners, Worsted, Motto, 
Bodkins, Sepa, Button Needles &ce., "sell for 
25 cts. Price to Aecees $9 per 100, A Agents 
oan, Pysace 13 ct ireular f 

Lisi NEEDLE ASSOCIATION, 
Astor Place, New York. 


CO! UMBIA BICYCLE. 
The Bicycie has proved itself to 
be a permanent, p'actical road 
vehicle, and the number in dally 
use is rapidly increasing. Profes- 

sional and business men, seekers 
after health or pleasure, all join in 
bearing witness to iis ments. Send 
tc. and Pall catalogue with price- 
L. pane H information. rhe Pope 


roe 

















to sell our hana Printin Sam. 
IT PAYS pies les free. J. M. Mi itten & Co. Cher -Cleveland, 0. 0. 
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FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 
FROM ALLFRUITS aio BERRIES. 
EVERY FAMILY Naas ONE. 


END FOR CARRLOGUE TREE: 


ENTERPRISE MANUFG.C2 


HILADELPHIA PA. 
FOR SALE BY 
THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


FREE TO ALL.| 


One of our New Illustrated 
Catalogues, giving prices of 
Plain & Set Rings Watches, 
Chains, Spoons, Bacer Ware, 
t. $10.00 gc. Illustrations given are 
exact size of ring represent- 
ed. We guarantee quali 
throughout as veda wanes’ | 
Will send ring to any address 
(at our risk) on receipt of 
> and 25 cts. additional 
or registration. 

Solid Gold 18 Kt. $5.08 To give proper size, cut a hole 
as near round as possible in a stiff piece of card 
board to fit the finger as you wish the ring to do, and 
enclose to us with order. No extra charge for en- 
graving either Initials, Name or Motto. Address 


NAT mm. Hrendricic g& Son, 


11° Fourth Ave., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
6@- When writing. mention this paper.“@a 


\ CHURCH LAMPS. 
All the imnpepves son AS 4 gd free 


4s South Second Street 
Philadelphia. 


CHURCH and SCHOOL BELLS. 


Sizes and Prices. 
Diam.of Wo't with Cost ot 
Beil, yoked Bel d& 
frame. Hang’s 
No. 6. 25 in. . 230 Ibs. . . $25.00 
No. 634 27 in. . HO lbs... 36.00 




















RUMBEY & CO., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 





Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure xx, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULI 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


Geccemnars to Menety & Kimberly, BELL FounpERs, 
Troy, N. Y., manafacture a agg quality of Bells. 
special attention given to Church Bells. S@” Cata- 
oenes sent free to parties 








Page A seerere Album, illustrated with 32 Pen 
64 bess on ese Pictures, etc, in Colors! Ja 





bese pnnomy wth) 00 Album notation ali for lée, 6 
60c. Stampstaken. J. F. ING , Lynn, Mon 











